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How to Accumulate 


$75,000 


“T’VE made over $75,000 in the last five present market movement and whether or 
years by following the Babson Plan. If I not it is time to sell securities or hold them 
had taken your Service 15 years ago I for further advance. 


would be worth many thousands of dollars 
more.” (Extract from client’s letter on file.) A Continuous Working Plan 


Correct Planning Thousands of today’s keenest executives 


follow this plan. Our 25 years as invest- 
Behind every record of successful invest- | ment specialists have permitted a close 





ing you find a continuous working plan. | and intimate contact with investment 

A plan carefully fitted to the individual’s problems— a practical and first hand 

circumstances, conditions, and require- knowledge of its dangers, as well as its 
ments. A plan that is complete, conser- possibilities. Our plan should enable 
vative, and constructive. Correct plan- you to enjoy an increased annual return 
ning is the way to $75,000. without the risk, worry or loss of 


time involved in ordinary investment 


You Need a Pi an and speculation. 
To know what to do with your funds = FREE Bookle t 


as each investment change brings 
new dangers, new adjustments, and The application of this plan resulted in 











new opportunities you need a plan. a — wilting a eal 
One that during the past four years ising how you can fit this same 3 Part 
has enabled our clients to enjoya Plan to your individual investment 
71% profit exclusive of dividends. needs. Clip coupon below for Free 
A plan by which you can know copy. 
just where we are located in the No obligation — send NOW! 


Babson’s Reports 
Babson Park, Mass. 


Largest Statistical Community in America 


The only Statistical or Economic Service which has 
been under the same management and without 
any change in ownership for twenty-five years. 


The Babson 
Statistical Organization Name _ aw = 

Div. 1-11 , Babson Park, Mass. 

Send me, Free, and without Street —-- —_—— 
obligation, a copy of “Bigger In- Ci 

vestmentReturns,”alsocomplete | YL) 
details about the “Continuous 
Working Plan.” State 
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Foe as many miles as the 


average owner will drive his 


car, this tire will carry him 
the whole distance, leaving 
plenty to spare. 


The tradition at Conshohocken, of thor- 
oughness and painstaking care, makes 
possible this new product of LEE crafts- 
men’s art—the SUPER DE LUXE. 
Punctures are almost impossible, so thick 
is thetread. Protection against skidding 
is assured to the highest degree because 
of the deep-cut tread design. Your riding 
comfort is greater because of the special 
construction of the side walls. 

Tread, breaker, cushion, side walls and 
bead are incomparable units. Assembled 
they produce a perfectly balanced tire, 
which we are quite confident is not equale 
led by any other tire in the world. 





























Think this over. Have the LEE dealer equip 
your car with these LEE “‘Supers.”’ Then on 
your way—feeling confident that you have 
made the best tire investment of your life. 


General Offices: Conshohocken, Pa., U.S. A. 
Factories: Conshohocken, Pa. and Youngstown, Ohio 


Conshohocken 
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Casey Jones, President of Curtiss Flying 
Service, is one of America’s foremost 
puots. As chief pilot and operating man- 
ager of the Curtiss Flying Service, “The 
oldest flying organization in the world,” 
he has done much to make aviation safe 
and practical. This photograph of Casey 
Jones and Jim Henry was taken at Curtiss 
Field, N. Y., just before Casey hopped 
off for California. 


“We flyers vote for 
ecool heads and CooL SHAVES” 


Jim Henry— famous Mennen Salesman—is interviewing some famous users of Mennen 
Shaving Cream. His reports will be published frequently in this magazine. 


JIM HENRY: “Before you take off, Casey, 
I want to ask a question. What do you 
think of our new idea of Menthol-iced 
Shaving Cream?” 

CASEY JONES: “Say, a flying field is cer- 
tainly a good place to ask that question! 
A flyeris a crank on shaving and shaving 
eream. And there’s a good reason for 
it. Out in all kinds of weather—flying 
every day—sometimes in an open cock- 
pit where the wind hits you full in the 
face. Every morning my face feels grate- 
ful for the cooling, soothing feeling that 
I get from Mennen Menthol-iced and 
my whiskers come off without a yank. 
Mennen Menthol-iced gives me the cool- 
est, smoothest shave I’ve ever had. I’m 
for it .... every day.” 


Mennen Menthol-iced — 
The Young Man’s Shave! 


Modern — refreshing — unique — that’s 
the new Mennen Menthol-iced. 


Young men are using it—men who appre- 
ciate cooler, cleaner, smoother shaves. 
Jim Henry has talked with hundreds of 
men asking what they think of Menthol- 


MENNEN 





iced. Here are some of the answers: 


An executive—“Mennen Menthol-iced 
certainly makes a difference in my 
shave! I can sense it in the smooth way 
my blade works; I can see it in the mir- 
ror; I can feel the difference through a 
whole business day.” 

A well known artist—“Particularly 
good for blue Mondays. I like the in- 
vigorating after-effect on my skin.” 

A famous doctor—The soothing men- 
thol relaxes the facial nerves and pro- 
tects the skin. I recommend it highly.” 


Mennen Menthol-iced Shaving Cream 
is the newest member of the Mennen 
line—a modern team-mate for the reg- 
ular Mennen Shaving Cream. Both 
Mennen creams have dermutation—a 
three-way shaving improvement —ex- 
clusively Mennen’s. 1—it softens the 
beard, 2—it lubricates the razor blade, 
3—it invigorates the skin... . The 


proof is in a trial! Send the coupon. 





Also Mennen Skin Balm—the touch of luxury to a 
perfect shave, and Mennen Talcum for Men—the 
man’s powder that does not show. Great after a bath! 


MENTHOL-ICED 
SHAVING CREAM 


Jim Henry’s treat—14 COOL shaves. 


JIM HENRY, The Mennen Company, Dept. T-1 
Newark, N. J. All right, Jim! If Mennen Menthol- 
iced is as good as you and Casey Jones say it is, send 
me a FREE tube. And atrial tube of Skin Balm, too. 


Name___ ae ro = ee , ; ee | 
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LETTERS 


Papist 
Sirs: 

May [I call your attention to an epithet 
“papists” that one finds only on the lips and in 
the writings of bigots. We Catholics resent the 
characterization. I am sure you do not mean to 
be offensive but you will submit a little more 
care should be exercised. 


Joun J. Dunn, V. G. 


Bishop of New York 





Vicar General’s Office 

New York City 

Webster’s New International permits 
“papist” as the shortest synonym for Ro- 
man Catholic. Nevertheless, the word has 
so often been used in bitterness that Time 


will no longer use it, except when quoting 
persons who say “papist.”—ED. 


o——— 





Wilbur Defended 
Sirs: 

In your Feb. 11 issue of Time, you had con 
siderable to say about Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
as a possible appointee to the position of Sec 
retary of the Interior in Mr. Hoover’s Cabi- 
met. . és 

If President-elect Hoover selects Dr. Wilbur 
as Secretary of the Interior, he will bring to 
that Department a man of broad experience and 
tremendous capacity for constructive work. No 
one knows better than Mr. Hoover that he 
could not make a “yes-man” out of Dr. Wilbur, 
which would be the last thing Mr. Hoover would 
want to do.... 

Dr. Wilbur has been President of the Amer- 


ican Medical Association, a Trustee of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, and a member of the 
Pan-American Commission. ‘‘Yes-men” are not 


chosen for such honors. When he became Presi- 
dent of Stanford University he made many radi- 
cal changes there and formulated policies which 
were opposed by a large majority of the Alumni, 
but in spite of this opposition, he did not swerve 
from the lines he had chosen, and after 15 years, 
has convinced most of the Alumni of that Uni- 
versity that his plans were sound, while at the 
same time winning for himself a place as one of 
the foremost educators in the country. Univer 
sity Presidents, who are ‘“‘yes-men,” rarely fight 
large numbers of influential Alumni. 
STRABO V. CLAGGETT 
Boston, Mass. 


Sirs: 

Anyone who knows Ray Wilbur and his work 
must resent as I resent this “Yes man” [Time, 
Feb. 11] implication. I am sure that time will 
reveal and. Time will publish news of Ray Ly- 
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Four years ago he 
was nearly beaten, 
today he says, “I 
was neversohappy 
in my life.” 





TIME 





Would YOU 


trade places 


with THIS manufacturer ¢ 


One Great Industry 
Points the Way 

It’s no secret that factories are 
moving South. Reports for one 
great industry tell of 109 new 
plants located during 1928 in 
Southern territory. Of the 109, 
just 59 were located in Piedmont 
Carolinas! Outside this section, 
the largest number placed in any 
one state was 13. 

About half the capital invested 


in these 109 plants, went to the 
Carolinas. 


People Enjoy Life 

in Piedmont Carolinas 
Amid the gently rolling hills of 
this remarkable section life is 
indeed pleasant. Country clubs 
and golf courses. Busy factories. 
Unsurpassed schools. Summers 
like southern New York’s. Winters 
15° to 25° warmer. Mountain re- 
sorts two hours’ drive away. Won- 
derful roads. Seashore resorts a 
half day’s distance by car. Find 
out for yourself how to live as 
well as work! 


+ 


Leeated in 


HY shouldn’t he be happy? He has no discontented help 
on his hands. He has no threat of strikes or troubles. His 


overhead is low, lower than he ever thought it could be. 


His salesmen bring in more orders than he can turn out. He 
has kept every wheel turning ever since he started operations. 
Prosperity has forced him to build a second plant, doubling his 
original layout. Now a new plant, giving him four times his 
original space, is waiting for him. 


Never Saw Such Profits 


“Of course I’m happy. I never knew profits could be so easy. 
Most of my help never worked at a machine before they came to 
me. They learned fast. Never any trouble at all.” That’s his 
story. It can be yours, easily. 

If you investigate the facts ready to lay before you, you will find 
conditions you never dreamed of, lying overnight 


from New York. Lowrents. Low building costs. Low 
operating costs. High production. High profits. 


Here is Proof—Will You Read It? 


Facts—dollars and cents facts— wage scales— freight— materi- 
als— power — living conditions— everything you want to know 
is in this report, “PIEDMONT CAROLINAS, Where Wealth 
Awaits You.” Ask for it. It is sent free, without obligation. 
Your request, addressed to Industrial Department, Room 824, 
Mercantile Building, Charlotte, N. C., will receive prompt 
and courteous attention. 


DUKE POWER 
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ADVERRISING 





Magnavox, as the father of all dynamic 
speakers, brought a new element of real- 
ism into the radio field. It has been Honig- 
Cooper’s privilege to aid in the interpre- 
tation of Magnavox realism to all of 
America. The story of Honig-Cooper’s 
association with Magnavox has been 
typical of the western-national service of 
Honig-Cooper Company to all its clients 
—common-sense application of special- 
ized abilities to diverse problems of sell- 
ing and advertising. Honig-Cooper..... 
western in location .... western-national 
in understanding, and in vision. 


A 
- 


COMPANY 


The National 
Advertising Agency of the West 


San Francisco 
Portland Seattle Los Angeles 


Representative Offices 
Chicago New York Boston 


YOUR 
ENGLISH 


A New Way to Improve It 


Private Tutoring by Mail —an 
individualized instruction service 
in Practical English and Effective 
Speech, comprising Vocabulary 
Building, Grammatical Correct- 
ness, Pronunciation, Word Fluen- 
cy, and other speech refinements. 


Time required, one to two hours a 

week. Instruction personal and of 

the highest educational standard. 
If you seriously seek a pleasant, practi- 
cal way to improve your English, mail 
the coupon today for a one-month trial 
of this distinctly new instruction service. 


The Better-English Institute 


of America 
30 N. Michigan Avenue - Chicago 


Please enroll me for one month of Private Tutor- 
ing by Mail in Practical English and Effective 
Speech, in full payment of which I agree to mail 
you $5.00 when I receive your bill. I understand 
that you will refund this money promptly, should 


I be in any way displeased with your service or 


find it unsuited to my needs. 


Name 





Address 











man Wilbur which will prove the injustice of 


this imputation. . . . 
DANIEL Crossy, M.D. 
Oakland, Calif. 
Yes, time and Time will tell—ED. 





Spy Lawrence 
Sirs: 

In the current issue of Time, Feb. 11, you 
refer to the return to England of Col. T. E. 
Lawrence, and you refer to that gentleman 
himself as “Great Britain’s most celebrated spy.” 
I should like to know what excuse you have 
for calling him “spy,” or what proof have you 
that he is one? 

If your explanation is 
subscribe to your magazine! 

ETHEL C. ELKINS 


satisfactory, I shall 


Mt. Airy, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Let Prospective Subscriber Elkins state 
what she would consider proof of Colonel 
Lawrence’s spyhood. Presumably she does 
not expect TIME to wring from the British 
Government the admission that the Empire 
employs a spy or spies. The Government 
of Afghanistan has made official, diplo- 
matic protest against Colonel Lawrence’s 
spying. The exploits which Lawrence de- 
scribes in his best-seller Revolt in the 
Desert brand him as a spy ten times over, 
if one accepts the definition of a spy set 
forth in Article XXIX of the Hague Con- 
vention.—Eb. 

aekons 
Lawrence Stories 
Sirs: 

With Lawrence of Arabia again in the news 
you might be interested in two stories concerning 
him. . . . I had them from an English cousin, 
not given to gossip. His knowledge was first 
hand. 

Lawrence was not popular with the officers of 
the Air Force which he joined to “escape” pub- 
licity. As may be imagined, he made it ex- 
tremely difficult for them and in time he was 
unceremoniously thrown out and much to his 
displeasure transferred to the Tank Corps. How 
he got back into the Air Force has always been 
something of a mystery—and here is the ex- 
planation. While he was attached to the tank 
outfit, the French war in the Riff was at its 
height. One day the French military attaché 
appeared at the Foreign Office in London and 
announced that his government had heard that 
Lawrence was in Morocco helping the Riffians. 
According to the attaché he had been seen on 
the spot. The Under Secretary who received 
the Frenchman laughed heartily and replied that 
Lawrence was a private in the Tank Corps sta- 
tioned in Sussex. The attaché was unconvinced 
until the Foreign Office sent for Lawrence and 
displayed him in the flesh. After the Frenchman 
had departed, Lawrence flew off the handle and 
protested bitterly at the inconvenience to which 
he had been put. He said he was sick of being 
accused of fomenting every revolt that came 
along. The Under Secretary was sympathetic, 
but suggested that Lawrence return immediately 
to Sussex and forget all about it. He added, 
however, that if ever he could do the other a 
favor—within reason—Lawrence should call upon 
him. “You can,” said Lawrence, “get me back 
in the Air Force.” And it was done. 

The next story concerns Miss Rebecca West. 
The novelist had never met Lawrence and as 


she had a house not far from where he was sta- 
tioned she sent him an invitation to tea. She 
received no reply, but about two weeks later 
Lawrence appeared on his motorcycle. As _ it 
happened Miss West was out and the visitor was 
received by a secretary of some kind. Unde- 
terred by the lady’s absence he ensconced himself 
in the library and for several hours lectured the 
secretary on his exploits in Arabia. At length 
he departed as abruptly as he had arrived. A 
few weeks later he appeared again and this time 
no one was home but the cook. He followed 
her into the kitchen and for two hours held forth 
on his favorite subject. Then he vanished in a 
cloud of dust. I doubt if Miss West ever re- 
newed her invitation. 
E. Trevor Hitt 
New York City 
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Copies of Einstein 


Sirs: 

Under the Science Department of your Feb. 
18 edition I noticed a statement regarding the 
fact that copies of Albert Einstein’s “Coherent 
Field Theory” had reached this country. Will 
you be so kind as to inform me where it would 
be possible to obtain a copy of this booklet. 


E. S. HARDING 

Boston Square and Compass Club, 

Boston, Mass. 

Copies of Dr. Einstein’s Zur Einheit- 
lichen Feldtheorie are obtainable for 25¢ 
from B. Westermann Co., 13 W. 46 St., 
New York, N. Y., sellers of foreign scien- 
tific books. A copy has been despatched to 
Mr. Harding with Time’s compliments.— 
Ep. 
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‘Enj’yment” 





“Karilon,” ‘ 
Sirs: 

In your issue of Feb. 11, in your article on 
the dedication of the Singing Tower, you say 
that President Coolidge called the bells by the 
Americanized version of “karilon.” As one who 
attended the dedication and heard all the 
speeches, I hasten to tell you that your in- 
formant was incorrect. President Coolidge was 
the only one present who said carillon in the 
French manner. All those connected with the 
building of the Tower call it “Karilon,”’ with 
the accent on the first syllable... . 

Writing of pronunciation, some of us would 
like to know if ‘“‘enj’yment” is the preferred pro- 
nunciation in New England. President Coolidge’s 
speech was much enjoyed by the enormous 
crowd present, except for some northern harsh- 
nesses of his tongue. 

(Miss) Mary HuFFAKER 

Bartow, Fla. 

Ears differ in detecting pronunciations, 
but it may safely be said that ‘“enj’yment” 
is preferred in rural New England.—Ep. 
“eee 





Flowers for Men 
Sirs: 

In your issue of Feb. 11, I noticed you re- 
ferring to the Prince of Wales wearing a “red” 
carnation when in evening dress. You called it 
a “joke” but it merely showed that the Prince 
“knows his flowers’? and you don’t. A red car- 
nation is the proper flower for evening wear. 

Do you ever wear a flower in your buttonhole? 
Or do you think a fellow who wears one a 
sissy? If you do, you are wrong. The man who 
wants to wear one and does is more of a man 


“CRAMMED WITH EACH WEEK’S NEWS— 
BURSTING WITH WEEKLY NEWS” 
—and the subscription price is $5 yearly 

Roy E. Larsen, Crrcutation Mer., Time, Inc. 


2500 PRAIRIE AvE., CHICAGO 


Please enter my subscription for Time for one year and send me a 


bill ($5.00). 
NAME 


ADDRESS .. 
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INDUSTRIAL 


Ny 4 Los ANGELES;- 





THE INDUSTRIAL COUNTY 


OMES make the Nation’s industries. Furniture 
| I sales mean substantial home buyers. Not only is 
the immense concentrated market of Southern Cali- 


New manufacturers 
will find these advan- 
tages in Los Angeles 
County:— Good fac- 
tory sites—Low build- 
ing costs — Contented 
open-shop labor— 
Mild climate — Excel- 
lent rail and water 
transportation — 
Largest concentrated 
market on Pacific 
Coast—Cheap varied 
raw materials — Stra- 
tegic location for ex- 
port—and low power 
costs, 


INDUSTRIAL 


fornia responsible for western leadership of Los An- 
geles furniture manufacturers but quick and economi- 
cal distribution brings the vast Western States market 
to them. The same elements that have given western 
predominance to furniture manufacturers in Los An- 
geles County, can and will bring development to man- 
ufacturers in other lines. 


For more specific information kindly address 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT LOS ANGELES Chamber of Commerce 


LOS ANGELES COUNTY 
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LUBRICATE 
the skin for 


Painless Shaving 


You KNOW that glycerine 
is good for the skin. But do you know its 
amazing benefits in a shaving cream? 

The very first time you whip up that big 
blanket of Listerine lather and touch the razor 
to your face, you will relax and grin from ear 
to ear. Gone are the scrape and pull which 
heat and harshen the skin, The razor fairly 
glides along. For its path has been prepared, 
made smooth and easy by a cushioning film 
of glycerine, 

Right at the base of the beard, where friction 
between face and blade is greatest, Listerine 
Shaving Cream deposits this microscopic film 
of cosmetic lubricant. That ends the dreaded 
nick and pull which cause most shaving pain. 

Dense and packed with moisture, Listerine 
lather in addition quickly subdues the toughest 
beard, while giving tender skins the coolness 
of menthol and the antiseptic benefits of Lis- 
terine’s essential oils, 

The next time you are buying a bottle of 
Listerine, ask the druggist for Listerine Shaving 
Cream. We promise you an utterly new experi- 
encein smooth, quick, painless shaving. 
LAMBERT PHARMACAL Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


ISTERINE 


Shaving Cream 
50° 


for the big 5 months tube 


Frankly, Listerine Shaving Cream is made oaly for men 
who appreciate quality. It is no 25¢ or 35¢ product, but 
a rich blend of costly ingredients, painstakingly developed 
by Listerine chemists to achieve the ultimate in shaving 
comfort. The big tube actually contains 118 inches of 
cream, easily a five-months’ supply. And no man can 
say how many times that it is worth to him until he has 
tried it and knows its rapid beard-softening, its soothing 
coolness, its new lubricating and skin-saving effect. 
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than the man who wants to wear one but 
doesn’t. 

I can’t see why any man wouldn’t want to 
wear a flower!—and any man can who wishes 
to; that is, any man who is sure of himself. . . . 


Paut T. Ostersy II 
(“Osterby the Florist’) 
Stamford, Conn. 


Howie v. Bartsch 


Sirs: 

May I again intrude by commenting on the 
communication by Earl M. Bartsch in the Feb. 
18 issue of TimE? 

There is a vast difference in slowly torturing 
animals to death and killing them instanta- 
neously. 

For one who is snow-bound in the mountains 
of Montana—Earl doesn’t seem to get the drift. 

Vivian HowIe 

Norristown, Pa. 

P. S. Howie, not Horne. My fault as my 
writing is hard to decipher. Thank you. 

ee eee 
“North of 53” 
Sirs: 

As one of your ardent subscribers, you will 
appreciate the thrill I got in reading in the 
Jan. 28 issue of the Dog Derby to be held 
shortly from The Pas to Flin Flon.... 

I have been a reader of Time for the last four 
years, having made its acquaintance in Boston, 
Mass., and I can assure you each issue is eagerly 
awaited “North of 53.” 

GerorcE H. WarREY 

Flin Flon, The Pas, Manitoba 


The Dog Derby comes March 4-7. TIME 
will cover it—Eb. 
ee en 


Southern Preachers Flayed 


Sirs: 

As you have probably read, a constitutional 
amendment has been proposed to keep preachers 
from holding office in Texas. There is probably 
the greatest wave of resentment against the 
preachers ever known in the Bible Belt as 
Mencken calls it. Woman suffrage has been a 
contributor to this wave of resentment. Many 
preachers have been accused of going behind a 
man and influencing his wife to vote contrary 
to her husband’s wishes. A few more elections 
like the last one and the church will almost 
cease to function in the South... . 

J. E. F1tzGErRA.p. 

Stephenville, Tex. 


Determine, Initiate 
Sirs: 

You state (on page 47, Feb. 18 issue) ‘As 
for rediscount rates, here again it is the province 
of the twelve Reserve banks (not of the board) 
to initiate rate changes.” About ten years ago 
an Assistant Attorney General rendered an 
opinion to the effect that the power of the 
Federal Reserve Banks to establish discount 
rates “subject to review and determination of 
the Federal Reserve Board’ gave the Federal 
Reserve Board authority not only to review but 
also to determine, and therefore to initiate, a 
rate change when and if they so desired. 

J. F. EBERSOLE 
Office of the Secretary 
Treasury Department, 
Washington, D. C. 


To the Office of the Secretary all thanks 


for interpretation of the law.—Eb. 
mba 


“Camouflaged Dead Body” 


Sirs: 

As a reader of Time to its most minute para- 
graph I could not help noticing Earl M. Bartsch’s 
letter “flaying’’ Vivian Horne. 

Vegetarians, especially ethical ones, are criti- 
cised by a great many people; they are in the 
minority and their ethics are beyond the realm 
of culture of people of Mr. Bartsch’s type. He 
writes, “I know she is a vegetarian.” How 
clever of him! I, too, have a mental picture 
of Mr. Bartsch; it is that of a big, husky he- 
man, full of vim, vigor and “boloney,”’ sitting 
down to his manly meal of camouflaged dead 
body (or perhaps he eats it raw). 

Lioyp BLoom 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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BODY BY FISHER 





Even Its Prices Are Unusual 


No carbon copy...the New All-American 
Six is distinctive. Refreshingly original in 
beauty and style. Gloriously different to 
drive. Unique in engineering advancements 
...in mechanical excellence ...in richness 
of appointments and upholstery. Unusual 
-.. even in the important matter of price. 


Sum up just a few of the things it offers. 
Bodies by Fisher. Trim... sleek... rakishly 
long and low. Staunchly con- 
structed in the fashion for which 
Fisher is famous. With every con- 
venience, including adjustable 
driver’s seat. 


Smooth and silent performance 
... the kind you associate only 
with the finest cars. Because its 


PRODUCT OF 





engine is supported on exclusive patented 
rubber cushion mountings. Because the Har- 


‘monic Balancer counteracts crankshaft vi- 


bration. Because smoothness and silence re- 
sult from the use of the G-M-R cylinder head. 
And because it is equipped with noiseless 
smooth acting internal four-wheel brakes. 


These are only a few of its highlights .. . 
only a suggestion of all that the New 
All-American Six provides. 
Yet the price of this car... f.o.b. 
Pontiac, Michigan ... ranges 
from $1145 to $1375. 

Check Oakland delivered prices. 

They include lowest handling charges. 
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TIME 


IT IS FOUND 


WHEREVER NOBLE THINGS ARE VALUED 


Ir 1s a notable fact that the owner 
of a Lincoln comes to feel some- 


thing of the ‘relationship existing 
between a*man.and a finely bred 


horse . . . a sense of confidence and 
affection, of loyalty and pride. ... 
For here is a motor car with a great 


tradition behind it. A car so beau- 
tiful in appearance that people turn 


their heads to look at it, so marvel- 
ously well constructed that it will 
not fail. . . . A car that embodies 
the skill of the foremost coach- 


makers . . . Locke, Dietrich, 


Judkins, Willoughby, Brunn. 


(There are no yearly models. The 
Lincoln that you buy today will 
not be out of date tomorrow. 


Like all fine things, it grows old 
gracefully.) . . . A car that is 


equally at home on a desert trail 
or at Deauville. . . . In brief, a 
motor car that will serve you long 
and faithfully, with credit, in the 
most exacting usage to which an 
automobile can be put. 

The Lincoln Motor Company, a 
division of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany of Detroit, Michigan, U.S, A. 














A Lincoln sport phaeton, 
with body by Locke, the 
property of Mrs. Fifi Widener 
Holden, of New York, photo- * ol 
graphed upon the estate of tg Kas Oe Ort 
her father, Joseph Widener, 

Esq., at Elkins Park, Pa. 






“AS NEARLY PERFECT A MOTOR CAR AS IT IS POSSIBLE TO PRODUCE” 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
Coolidge Finale 


To the gaunt, barn-like Washington 
auditorium five blocks away from the 
White House, where George Washington 
University was holding its mid-year com- 
mencement, went President and Mrs. 
Coolidge. In the stage wings they slipped 
on the caps and gowns of scholars and went 
out upon the platform. There, while col- 
lege students cheered and Cabinet mem- 
bers, diplomats, professors, patted their 
hands in approval, Calvin Coolidge ad- 
justed his spectacles to read his last Presi- 
dential address. 

It was a world-speech. George Washing. 
ton, “best business man of his day,’’ was 
its occasional theme. Its substantive text 
was U. S. foreign relations. In them Presi- 
dent Coolidge found much satisfaction. 
President Washington, he imagined, would 
also have been well pleased. Said President 
Coolidge: 

“Our foreign relations at the present 
time ... have rarely been in a more 
happy condition. . . . Our relations with 
South America are on the most satisfac- 
tory basis that they have been for 25 years. 
On the far side of the Pacific our situation 
is equally satisfactory. We have no impor- 
tant unadjusted problem with the govern- 
ment of any European nation, with the ex- 
ception of Russia .... All the issues 
that arose, even out of the World War, 
have been adjusted.” 

This felicitous condition President Cool- 
idge traced back to the Republican policy 
of isolation, thus: 

“We do not seek isolation for its own 
sake . . . but we cherish our position of 
unprejudiced detachment because through 
that means we can best meet our world 
obligations.” 

Nevertheless, the President was un- 
questionably thinking about a most impor- 
tant unsolved issue—reparations—which 
Coolidge-chosen though unofficial experts 
were even then pondering in Paris (see p. 
23). AsaG. O. P. formula, the President 
has repeated that reparations is not a U. S. 
problem, but never has he denied his 
country’s large interest in finding a solu- 
tion. 

@ The Coolidge speech was obviously de- 
signed to generate a warm atmosphere of 
U. S. friendliness throughout the world. 
Other auxiliary U. S. heating plants were 
also in full blast abroad—Ambassador 
Schurman in Berlin, Ambassador Herrick 
in Paris. 

__To avoid misquotation, President Cool- 
idge cables his foreign affairs speeches in 
advance to American embassies, for U. S. 
diplomats to peruse and distribute to the 
foreign press. To Paris thus went the 
Coolidge farewell speech, in which was 


some careful research on foreign alliances. 
“He [Washington] warned us to beware of 
permanent and political alliances,” said 
President Coolidge. “The phrase ‘en- 
tangling alliances’ is not from him but 
from Jefferson.” Taking his cue almost 
verbatim, Ambassador Herrick said: 
“Washington did not use the phrase ‘en- 
tangling alliances’ but warned against per- 
manent alliances.”” This was no mere echo, 
for Mr. Herrick, in Paris, said it some five 
hours before President Coolidge in Wash- 
ington. 

@ To the White House last week went 
Herbert Hoover. President Coolidge led 
him upstairs to his private office. They 
talked for 50 minutes. When Mr. Hoover 
emerged he said: ‘“‘We talked over general 
affairs of State. That is all I can say.” 


Midge 

Last week in a red brick house on a 
Washington hilltop a man strove to out- 
midge the midge in public unimportance. 
He wanted to hush all mention of his 
name. The only shadow he wanted to cast 
was his own wavering outline against the 
library wall opposite the open fire. 

Outside his door newsgatherers stood 
ankle-deep in slushy snow, their collars 
turned against a winter wind zipping up 
the S Street hill. Moved by pity and 
mischief, Congressman Black of New 
York offered in the House a resolution to 
appropriate $5,000 to build the newsmen a 
temporary shelter. 

Meanwhile, back and forth through the 
white front door in S Street, passed many 
people—friends bearing advice, advisers 
looking for friendship—Indiana’s Watson, 
long of leg and small of,eye; Mellon the 
benign; square-jawed Borah and mouse- 
grey Good, North Dakota’s boyish Nye, 
Iowa’s heavy-footed Brookhart. They 
talked of many things to the Next Presi- 
dent and went away holding their tongues. 
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The Inaugural 

On Monday, at approximately 12:32 
p. m., Herbert Clark Hoover will find him- 
self on a stand on the Capitol’s east steps, 
a world-wide radio audience invisible in 
the microphone before him, a printed 
speech in his hand.* The reading of that 
speech will be his first official act as 31st 
President of the U. S. 

Before performing that act and uttering 
the pledge that precedes it, Mr. Hoover 
will undoubtedly repair to the Friends 
Meeting House and silently dedicate him- 
self in Quaker fashion. 

Monday morning he will arise in his S 
Street home as usual, put on his cutaway, 
have breakfast, scan his speech once more. 
Fidgety, he may peek out the window to 
see who is coming up the street. Finally, 
up will drive Senator Moses and Repre- 
sentative Tilson, the Congressional Com- 
mittee, in a hired car. At 10:30 Mr. 
Hoover will put on his silk hat and drive 
off with them down Connecticut Avenue. 
Thereafter the schedule will be as follows: 

10:40—Arrival under the White House 
porte-cochére. Mr. Hoover enters. 

10:50—President Coolidge and Mr. 
Hoover emerge from the White House, 
step into an open White House motor, roll 
down the driveway, turning east on Penn- 
sylvania Avenue. 

11—Arrival at the Capitol (Senate 
wing). President Coolidge goes to the 
President’s Room to sign final bills. Mr. 
Hoover follows. 


Noon—President Coolidge and Mr. 


Hoover enter the Senate chamber. The 
new Senate assembles. Charles Curtis 


takes the oath as Vice President, speaks 
briefly. All march out to the east steps. 
12:30—Mr. Hoover hands his hat to 
his official Hat-Holder. Lifting his right 
hand, he repeats after Chief Justice Taft 
the affirmation to “preserve, protect and 
defend” the Constitution. Now President, 
he reads his inaugural address. 
1:15—President Hoover motors quickly 
back to White House. Buffet lunch. Cal- 
vin Coolidge, citizen, prepares to take the 
2 p. m. train to Northampton, Mass. 
1:30—A parade starts down Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue from the Capitol—troops, 
State Governors, bands, flags, patriots. 
1:45—As the parade approaches, Presi- 
dent Hoover issues from the White House, 
climbs through the back of a grandstand 
built over the fence, tulip-bed and side- 
walk on Pennsylvania Avenue. He takes 
his post in a glassed-in pulpit, to receive 
and return the salutes of the U. S. People. 


*If the weather is inclement, the Senate 
chamber will be used. Bad weather has marred 
20 of the 35 Inaugurals. 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 
History 


No. 1600 Pennsylvania Ave.—inspira- 
tion of patriots, aspiration of statesmen, 
shrine of all good U. S. citizens—whither 
Mr. & Mrs. Herbert Clark Hoover of 
Palo Alto, Calif., will move on Monday— 
was first called “The President’s Palace,” 
then “The President’s House.” Not until 
1814, when it was repainted to hide its 
British fire scars, did it become “The 
White House.” 

With its grounds it is valued at $22,- 
000,000. It has 20 bedrooms, 14 baths, 
rooms for 35 servants. In 129 years it 
has sheltered all the U. S. Presidents save 
the first. 

President Washington picked the site 
“upon a rising ground, affording a fine 
water prospect, with a view of the 
Capitol.” James Hoban, an Irish architect 
residing in Charleston, S. C., won a $500 
prize competition for the plans by copy- 
ing the ducal home of Leinster near Dub- 
lin. Much of his design was lopped away 
for economy’s sake. President Washington 
laid the cornerstone without ceremony in 
1792. 

President John Adams first occupied it 
in November 1800. The Adamses found 
that “twelve roaring wood fires” would not 
warm it. In the barn-like East Room 
hung the Adams wash. 

When the British burned it in 1814 
Dolly Madison saved Gilbert Stuart’s 
Washington portrait. Within the gutted 
walls Hoban reconstructed it. 

President Monroe imported $60,000 


worth of “heavy substantial furniture” 
from France. President John Quincy 
Adams caused a public uproar by installing 
a billiard table. The North Portico was 
finished by President Jackson, whose in- 
augural party for the Plain People nearly 
wrecked the interior. 

President Van Buren spent $27,000 on 
new decorations. Congress fumed about 
“Cesar’s palace” and “Asiatic Mansion.” 
In consequence Harrison won the “Log 
Cabin” campaign. 

President Polk was the first to marvel 
at gas illumination (1849). Mrs. Fillmore 
installed the first bath tub and cook stove 
in 1851. The stove brought protests from 
her Negro cook who preferred the huge 
open basement fireplace with its cranes 
and hooks. In spring and summer the 
Fillmore family moved over to higher 
Georgetown, “because the marshes be- 
tween it [the White House] and the River 
made malaria inevitable.’’ President Pierce 
first benefited from a central heating plant 
(1853). 

President Arthur, “the dilettante mid- 
Victorian, the ornament of New York club 
life, draped hangings of pomegranate plush 
over windows and mantels, built a parti- 
tion of colored glass across the entrance 
hall, caused potted palms to spring from 
the red plush carpets and otherwise strove 
to reproduce in the interior the funereal 
effects that prevailed in the homes of 
wealthy New Yorkers of the period.” 

Electric lights first gleamed in the eyes 
of President Harrison (1890). When 
President McKinley gave public receptions 





© International 
Mayor Domo Hoover 


He wired the White House. Now he 
runs it. 


(See page 13) 


the house was in such ill repair that the 
sagging floors had to be shored up with 
beams in the basement. 

President Roosevelt went to the White 
House with six children, to find only five 
available bedrooms. Congress gave him 
$475,455 to renovate, to remove the Presi- 
dent’s office to a separate wing (1902). He 
also installed an elevator, an electric plate- 
warmer, dumb waiters, telephones, type- 
writers. 

President Coolidge vacated his official 
home for seven months in 1927 while a 
new $400,000 roof was being put on. The 
ancient wooden beams were replaced with 
steel girders, the entire structure fire- 
proofed. 


—— 





Description 

Upstairs. When the President awakens 
in his four-poster mahogany bed, his eyes 
may travel out over the verdure of the 
White House park to the massy shaft of 
the Washington monument, which gleams 
pink at sunrise. If he goes to his south 
window and peers to the right, he may also 
see a corner of the State, War & Navy 
Building. In his room is the bed that was 
built for Abraham Lincoln, so huge (64 
ft. by 9 ft.) that four Roosevelt children 
could be comfortably tucked away in it 
cross-wise. 

The First Lady’s room adjoins the 
President’s on the east. On the other side 
is the dressing room where stood the 
Coolidge mechanical horse, and where the 
standardized blue serge Hoover suits, the 
standardized Hoover shoes, the tall stiff 
standardized Hoover collars, will be ad- 
justed. 

Dressed, the President passes down a 
broad centre hall to the main staircase, or 
to the automatic elevator, which is nearer. 


On his left are guest rooms, furnished with 
tester beds, highboys, oldtime “wash- 
stands,” rockers, clothes presses. On his 
right is the circular family sitting room, 
flushed with sunlight, a room with a gen- 
erous fireplace, favorite easy chairs, 
favorite books, personal keepsakes—a 
warm home-like chamber. 

East of this room is the President’s 
private office, or study, for generations the 
old Cabinet room. Here on the flag-flanked 
“Resolute” desk, a long-ago gift from 
Queen Victoria, wait the morning papers. 
It is a cheery room, with bookcases march- 
ing up the walls. Here the President re- 
ceives his favored visitors. 

At the east end of the hall are three 
abrupt steps up. Beside them, in the hall’s 
southeastern corner, once sat “Bill” Price 
of the Washington Star, first of all Wash- 
ington newsgatherers to make a serious 
enterprise, under McKinley, of “covering” 
the President. All newsmen have long 
since been banished from the inner White 
House. Until Roosevelt’s time, the Presi- 
dent’s executive offices were up the three 
steps, filling all second-story space over 
the East Room. The East Room’s extra 
height elevates the second floor here, thus 
lowering the sills of the upstairs windows 
and necessitating window bars for safety. 

Downstairs. In the many-colored 
state apartments are held the great social 
functions of the Presidency—the 75-place 
dinners on gold plate, the four crowded 
receptions with 2,500 officials and ladies 
invited to each. 

Important reception guests draw up in 
front, under the White House porte 
cochére, and march directly in past the 
President’s Seal embedded in the floor of 
the main foyer. 

Less important guests go to the east 
entrance, on East Executive Ave., and 
reach the White House through a long cor- 
ridor-cloakroom. 

The reception line forms in the base- 
ment and crawls up a red-carpeted stair- 
way to the main floor (see cut), where 
it turns left into the foyer. Vast mirrors 
double the crowd. Light sprays from a 
huge bronze lantern overhead and from 


* countless bronze standards about the walls. 


On the west side of the foyer, in a 
grove of potted palms, the red-jacketed 
Marine Band blares martially. Young mili- 
tary aides ply softly up and down, keeping 
the line of guests moving decorously but 
swiftly into the State Dining Room, where 
the faint may refresh themselves with 
clear ice water from a mahogany side- 
board. 

From the diningroom walls, President 
and Mrs. Coolidge, in oils, gaze coolly 
down upon the throng. (Taft and Wilson 
are in the foyer; Roosevelt in the hall. All 
the Presidents except Harding hang some- 
where in the White House.) 

The parade turns into the Red Room, 
with its hot velvet wall covering and over- 
stuffed furniture. Conversation dwindles 
as the Presence is approached. 

The guest steps next into an oval room 
done in blue and gold. Formal gilt chairs 
stand at attention along the silken walls. 
The north end of the room is roped off 
with a plush cord, behind which, behold- 
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ing the spectacle, stands an especially is treasured. The Job-Seeker rises to 
splendid group of persons, the prime guests go 


of the evening. 

At the south end of the room, unsur- 
rounded, in careful formation, stand four 
people. The reception guest suddenly 
recognizes the President. The next figure 
is, of course, the First Lady. Between 
them and the guest is a military aide, and 
behind the aide, at the President’s elbow, 
a bodyguard. 

‘“‘Name, please?” whispers the aide, and 
repeats the answer to the President, who 
says “Good evening” and gives the guest’s 
hand one firm vibrant grip, with a little 
final jerk which draws the guest in front 
of the First Lady almost before he can 
realize that his moment has come and 
passed. The First Lady repeats her hus- 
band’s greeting and offers her hand. 

The guest bows—and soon finds himself 
in the Genoese velvet Green Room. Just 
beyond is the spacious, cream-paneled 
East Room with gold damask draperies 
and twelve ASsop’s Fables in low relief. 
Here amid more potted palms, the line of 
march disperses. 

The guests may mingle, talk, admire 
the gilded Steinway piano where a Miss 
Grace Goodhue, tourist, tinkled roguishly 
one day when she could never have 
dreamed of becoming First Lady. 

At to p.m. the President and his Lady, 
preceded by aides, and followed by the 
Cabinet et ux., march sedately out of the 
Blue Room, across the hall, up the broad 
stone steps to the upstairs sitting room. 
Sliding metal gates on the stair click shut 


behind them. 


The Marine Band now moves into the 
East Room. The guests may dance or 
wander about—until 10.30. 

Executive Offices. Stepping hopefully 
from his taxi-cab, a Job-Seeker enters a 
square) yellow-walled lobby. Ahead of 
him he sees a fireplace (but never, during 
the Coolidge Era, a fire). A White House 
guard directs him up a corridor leading 
off the right side of the lobby. He is eyed 
as he advances by a Secret Service man 
seated or lounging at the corridor’s end. 
Across from this sentinel sits a watchdog, 
Doorman Pat McKenna. Credentials are 
inspected and the Job-Seeker is shown 
through a heavy white door into the Presi- 
dent’s No. 1 Secretary’s office (see cut). 

If the Job Seeker is an oldtimer, he now 
gets a handshake. Otherwise No. 1 Secre- 
tary listens very briefly to his case and 
waves him down on a deep leather couch 
to wait anywhere from five to 50 minutes. 

A buzzer buzzes. Up jumps the Job- 
Seeker. No. 1 Secretary goes to investi- 
gate. If all is well, he opens another white 
door for the Job-Seeker to pass, through 
a short passage, into a large green oval 
room with three bay windows at one end, 
a marble fireplace (with fire) at the other. 
At a flat-topped mahogany desk sits the 
President. 

The President’s chair is a wicker-backed 
swiveller. A Presidential nod seats the 


Job-Seeker in a green leather armchair, 
edged close to the desk. He begins his 
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CLERK FORSTER 
He keeps the big wheel revolving. 
earnest plea. . . . The Presidential eye re- 


verts occasionally to an ornate gilt clock 
under glass upon the mantel, Every tick 
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He does not leave by the door opposite 
where he came in. If he did, he would 
find himself in the President’s telephone 
(“Main 6”) and cloakroom or, beyond 
that, in the Cabinet Room with its long 
low reddish table, set about with black 
leather chairs.* Instead, he marches right 
rear to a door letting him into another 
corridor. Now he must turn to the left. 
To the right is the way the President goes 
when returning to the White House (via 
the basement) or when going out to his 
posinground to be photographed. 

Elated or dismayed, the Job-Seeker 
travels back to the lobby. This time he is 
approached and surrounded by the press, 
rising from benches, emerging from their 
cubby-hole quarters, flocking about to ply 
him with artful questions. He calls them 
“ 70)? : " 1c] 

Boys” and, if wise, conceals all the Presi- 
dent has said. 

A guard in blue whistles for a cab and 
off, to the immense admiration of the 
throng of mere tourists waiting outside, 
goes the Job-Seeker. 


*Cabinet members pay $85 each to take their 
chairs with them out of office. 
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How to be President 

Getting elected President, after receiv- 
ing the nomination, is a five-month job. 
Learning to be President—to do the right 
things at the right times, and not to do 
the wrong things—is a much longer job. 

Luckily for him, President Hoover will 
have at his elbows two oldtime White 
House technicians, one for social, one for 
executive, routine. 

The social assistant is another man 
named Hoover. In Harrison’s time, this 
man, Irwin Hood Hoover, came to the 
White House as plain “Ike” Hoover, a 
tall, long-nosed electrician to superintend 
a wiring job. He stayed on and on until 
he became major domo, chief usher and 
master of White House protocol. He has 
a little office off the main foyer, to the 
right as you enter. Crisply grey of hair, 
vigorous of demeanor, it is he who in- 
spects all callers, who engineers all re- 
ceptions, arranges the First Lady’s teas, 
sends the White House motor hither and 
yon. 

Is the new Peruvian Ambassador calling 
to present his credentials? Major Domo 
Hoover will warn President Hoover what 
time to go upstairs and wait. When a mili- 
tary aide appears, escorting the Ambassa- 
dor, Major Domo Hoover will put them in 
the Green Room, go aloft again to bring 
the President down to the Blue Room, 
open the Green Room door, bow in the 
Peruvian, wait, lead the Peruvian out to 
his motor, bow him away. 

In the executive offices, the connecting 
link between all administrations since Mc- 
Kinley’s is Clerk Rudolph Forster. Presi- 
dent Hoover will never have to say “What 
de I do now?” because Clerk Forster, a 
slim gentleman with heavy spectacles and 
a solemn air, will be there at his elbow 
from the very first moment, anticipating, 
suggesting, directing, reminding, educating. 

Here, for example, are 17 miscellaneous 
resignations which the President must 
study, accept or reject. Mr. Forster has 
already sent the usual form letter acknowl- 
edging their receipt. And whom does the 
President wish to appoint Collector of the 
Port of New Orleans? Mr. Forster guessed 
it. Here is the lucky man’s name, all in 
proper form for submission to the Senate 
for confirmation. . . . Now here is a re- 
port and a recommendation from the 
Tariff Commission for a 50% duty in- 
crease on cheesecloth. If the President 
wishes to follow this recommendation, Mr. 
Forster will prepare the customary order 
and proclamation. And here are the en- 
graved commissions for the six new U. S. 
judges just confirmed by the Senate. 
Would the President blow up a bridge in 
California tomorrow evening? Very well, 
Mr. Forster will arrange for the connec- 
tion. What flowers does the President like 
on his desk? Mr. Forster will get them. 
Will the President receive a delegation of 
Choctaw Indians and be photographed 
with them? No? Mr. Forster will send 
off the necessary regrets. Etc. etc. 

Clerk Forster’s office is a little back 
room between the No. 1 Secretary’s and 
the telegraph room. An humble cog, it is 
he, largely, who keeps the big wheel re- 
volving. 





PENNSYLVANIA’S VARE 
His “tombstone” fell partly on its maker. 


THE CONGRESS 
The Senate Week 


Work Done. The Senate of the U. S. 
last week: 
@ Passed (65 to 18), after hot debate, a 
bill to stiffen prohibition violation penalties 
(see p. 14). 
@ Passed a $360,000,000 naval appropria- 
tion bill, carrying $12,370,000 for cruiser 
construction this year and next; adopted 
an amendment (38 to 30) for recall of 
U. S. Marines in Nicaragua, then rejected 
it (48 to 32). 
@, Adopted the House’s resolution for an 
investigation of U. S. District Judge Fran- 
cis Asbury Winslow of Manhattan. 
@ Passed the $18,000,000 appropriation 
bill to pay expenses of Congress. 
@ Passed bills creating seven new Federal 
judgeships, four in New York, one in South 
Carolina, one in Pennsylvania, one in South 
Dakota. 


@ Confirmed Finis James Garrett (Time, 


Feb. 25) as Judge of U. S. Court of Cus- . 


toms Appeals; held up nominations of 
Irving Luther Lenroot as Customs Appeals 
Judge and Henry H. Glassie as Justice of 
the District of Columbia Supreme Court. 
@ Passed Senator Edge’s_ resolution 
authorizing $15,000 for a new survey of 
the inter-oceanic canal route across 
Nicaragua. 
The House Week 

Work Done. The House of Repre- 
sentatives last week: 
@ Adopted a resolution to investigate 
U. S. District Judge Francis Asbury Wins- 
low of Manhattan on charges of bank- 
ruptcy irregularities; received similar 
charges against U. S. District Judge Grover 
M. Moscowitz of Brooklyn. 
@ Passed a bill to extend administrative 
life of the Federal Radio Commission until 
March 15, 1930. 
@ Held group memorial services for eleven 
deceased members of Congress (see p. 14). 
@ Passed a bill to regulate the load line on 





vessels of 250 or more tons in U. S. ports. 
@ Adopted a resolution congratulating 
Speaker Longworth on an LL.D. received 
by him from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

@ Debated hotly the $191,000,000 final 
deficiency appropriation bill carrying $75,- 
000,000 tax refund item lost in deadlock 
on the first deficiency bill, also voted 239 
to 125 against the appropriation of $24,- 
000,000 for Prohibition enforcement; 
struck out provisions for two additional 
$10,000 secretaries to the President and 
for repair of Mount Weather, Va., as a 


Presidential retreat. 
—@-— 
Tombstone 

Last week was farewell week in the 
Senate. Maryland’s bumbling Bruce gave 
a curse for his valedictory (see p. 14). 
Missouri’s ruddy-cheeked, silver crested, 
indignant Reed, read George Washington's 
Farewell Address, in splendid voice, and 
then offered the senate a political tomb- 
stone. 

Not a tombstone for Reed but a tomb- 
stone by Reed was his 37,000 word report 
on his special committee’s long-drawn in- 
vestigation of the manner in which William 
S. Vare of Philadelphia got nominated for 
and elected to the Senate in 1926. 

Yet, in a sense, it was a tombstone for 
Reed after all, because hardly anyone 
bothered to read the report and almost no 
one remained in the chamber to hear the 
Senator dilate and expatiate and ejaculate 
upon it. It was an old, oft-told story and 
much though they used to like Senator 
Reed, his colleagues could not bear to hear 
him go all through the Vare iniquities 
again. 

The report told, and Senator Reed re- 
hearsed, how Mr. Vare, whom the late 
Boies Penrose of Pennsylvania used to call 
“the ashcart statesman” because he once 
hauled ashes and garbage in Philadelphia, 
spent colossal sums to wrest the nomina- 
tion from Gifford Pinchot and George 
Wharton Pepper (who both used colossal 
sums themselves). 

Since Senator Vare was in Florida, still 
recuperating from the paralytic stroke 
which he suffered last summer and which, 
according to his physicians, made it im- 
possible for him to appear and defend 
himself, the committee in its report merely 
recommended his final rejection but pre- 
sented no ouster resolution. To the grim- 
jawed, vindictive Reed was left the honor 
and the glory of demanding, one last time, 
the Senator-Suspect’s rejection. 

But no one remained to listen. The 
Senators had decided among themselves to 
give Boss Vare another hearing when he 
gets well—which he doubtless will do soon 
after Missouri’s Reed’s term expires on 
March 4. 

Knowing this, and angered by the 
Senate Chamber’s emptiness, Senator Reed 
darkly hinted that he would filibuster. 
This news brought a frown to the tired 
forehead of the Senate’s other Reed— 
slim, stooping young David Aiken Reed of 
Pennsylvania, protégé of Andrew Mellon. 

Thus the situation at the closing of 
Congress two years ago duplicated and re- 
versed. 
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National Affairs— (Continued) 





“Fallen Comrades” 


One week-day last week the House 
dropped its legislative labors to hold its 
first group memorial service for the ten 
Representatives and one Senator who 
died within the Congressional year. Such 
services used to be held on Sundays and 
fine occasions for flowery oratory they 
were—only nobody came. 

At last week’s service the House. taken 
somewhat unaware, was reasonably full. 








© Wide World 


New Jersey’s Eaton 


“Now is the stately column broke.” 


Two speeches were delivered, one by 
jovial, wavy-haired Charles Aubrey 
Eaton, onetime Baptist pastor of John D. 
Rockefeller’s Euclid Avenue Church, 
Cleveland, now a New Jersey Representa- 
tive; the other by Democratic Leader 
Finis James Garrett. The Marine Band 
played sacred music. The Imperial Male 
Quartet sang hymns. Chaplain Mont- 
gomery prayed at length. House Clerk 
Page read the roster of the dead: Vaile 
of Colorado, Madden of Illinois, Sweet 
of New York, Butler of Pennsylvania, 
Rathbone of Illinois, Frothingham of 
Massachusetts, Rubey of Missouri, Old- 
field of Arkansas, Faust of Missouri, King 
of Illinois, Gooding (Senator) of Idaho. 

Then followed a minute of devotional 
silence, a real silence rare for the House. 
Then Dr. Eaton began: 

“We are seeking to express our grief 
over brave comrades fallen by our side 
in battle. . . . This tragic toll exacted by 
the Grim Reaper may awaken the Ameri- 
can people to a new understanding. .. . 
We loved these fallen comrades of ours. 

. Vaile, called from the lofty outlook 
of his beloved mountains to the infinite 
horizons of eternity. . . . King, efficient 
attorney of Galesburg. . . . Oldfield. a 
man four square. ... Butler, elder 
statesman, delicate whimsical humor. . . . 
Frothingham, gentleman of the old school. 


Dr. Eaton quoted Herbert Hoover 
(“The surer forces of human advance- 


ment”); Scott (“Now is the stately 
column broke”); Holmes (“Build thee 
more stately mansions’). He discussed 
the “mystery and majesty of the grave” 
and “Death, the universal leveler.” In 
conclusion : 

“This is the flaming torch of life which 
they carried so nobly in the forefront of 
the fight and which now has been thrust 
into our waiting hands . . . to carry for- 
ward .. . until at last we all get home.” 

Minority Leader Garrett then spoke 
briefly of the “perfect democracy” of the 
House and “the democracy of death.” 


PROHIBITION 
The Tushes of the Law 


By vote of 65 to 18 the Senate last week 
passed and sent to the House a bill to fur- 
nish the Volstead Act with larger tushes. 
The present penalties for illegal manufac- 
ture or sale of liquor are: for a first 
offense, up to $1,000 fine or up to six 
months’ imprisonment; for subsequent of- 
fenses, $200 to $2,000 fine and one month 
imprisonment. The proposed penalty for 
first and subsequent offenses is a fine up 
to $10,000, or imprisonment up to five 
years, or both. 

The Drys declared the increased penal- 
ties were necessary to deter large-scale 
commercial law-breaking. The Wets fore- 
saw that fanatical judges would impose 
long prison terms on school boys carrying 
hip flasks. Connecticut’s Senator Bing- 
ham, objecting to the bill because its penal- 
ties were greater than those that could be 
imposed for more serious crimes, offered a 
list of other crimes and punishments for 
comparison : 

Shanghaiing Sailors: Not more than 
$1,000 fine, not more than a year’s im- 
prisonment or both. 

Corrupting or Threatening Jurors: The 
same. 

White Slave Traffic: Not more than 
$5,000 fine, or not more than five years’ 
imprisonment. 

Hovering on the Coast with Slaves for 
Sale: Not more than $10,000 fine and not 
more than four years’ imprisonment.* 

Importing Kidnaped Persons or Slaves: 
Not more than $5,000 fine and not more 
than five years’ imprisonment. 

In answer, Washington’s Senator Jones 
offered as example two other crimes and 
penalties : 

Trespassing upon a U. S.-owned Harbor 
Defense Area: Not more than $5,000 fine, 
or not more than five years’ imprisonment, 
or both. 

Theft of Personal Property of the U.S.: 
Not more than $5,000 fine, not more than 
ten years’ imprisonment, or both. 

Finally to settle the dispute an extraor- 
dinary amendment was added to the bill 
and passed. It was believed to be the first 
example in the history of Congress where 
judges have been given the power of dis- 
cretion and then told how to exercise it. 
This amendment said: “Provided, that it is 


*Enacted in the Criminal Code adopted two 
years axo. 





the intent of Congress that the court, in 
imposing sentence hereunder, should dis- 
criminate between casual or slight viola- 
tions and habitual sales of intoxicating 
liquor or attempts to commercialize viola- 
tions of the law.” 

All this was not achieved without mag- 





MARYLAND’S BRUCE 


On his dying breath, a curse. 


nificent fireworks. Missouri’s ruddy-faced 
Senator Reed, on the point of retirement, 
cracked once more the stinging lash of his 
invective over the heads of dry-voting, 
wet-drinking Senators. The biting tongue 
of dry-voting Senator Caraway retorted 
for the honor of the Senate: 

“T marvel at the motive. . . that makes 
him [Reed] seek to lead the people as a 
whole to think that this is a body made up 
of sots; and thus to try to make the sale 
of liquor respectable. He could not do it 
if every Senator were found drunk in his 
seat every day.” 

Other highlights of the debate— 

Mr. Blease: “Mr. President, I am in 
favor of the prohibition law; it is all right 
with me; and, to tell the truth, I do not 
see why anybody makes a fuss about it, as 
conditions are at present. The man who 
does not want liquor does not have to have 
it, and theman who wants it does not have 
any trouble in getting it. So I do not see 
what either side keeps on raising the devil 
oC 

“T think the lowest dog in the world is 
the man who will go into another man’s 
home and enjoy his hospitality—I do not 
care whether he is an officer or not—he is 
a low dog if he will eat a man’s bread and 
then bite him.” 

Mr. Bruce: “My life as a Senator is on 
the point of expiring, and I wish to pro- 
nounce a curse on that bill with my last 
dying breath. It is but another fatal step 
in the progress of an intolerable tyranny. 


“As for me, nothing remains for me to 
do but impotently to cast my vote against 
this crude, illogical, and monstrous bill, 
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_After the most critical comparisons 
at the Automobile Shows, Oldsmobile 
now stands more than ever ~ ~ ~ 


IN THE SPOTLIGHT 
OF PUBLIC FAVOR 





Again the spotlight of With New engineering feature, 


public favor singled out 


formerly characteristic 


the Oldsmobile Six at 3 of high-priced cars. 

. Ower 
the a national auto- Already distinctive in 
mobile shows— Prices appearance, Oldsmo- 


—not because of anyrad- 

ical changes in the 1929 Oldsmo- 
bile, but for a more vital and 
fundamental reason— 

— because critical comparison 
with other cars in its field reveals 
an overwhelming margin of 
value in favor of Oldsmobile. 
Not only have desirable improve- 
ments been added, but its price 
has been reduced! 

Oldsmobile’s big high-compres- 
sion engine now develops 62 


horsepower. Piston pins are 
now pressure-lubricated—an 


bile’s smartness has been 
enhanced by new style refine- 
ments and new exterior colors. 


And even greater luxury is re- 
vealed inside the car—by deeper, 
softer seat cushions—by new, 
more costly upholsteries—and 
by the wonderful new Fisher 
adjustable front seat that may 
be instantly regulated to suit 
the driver’s convenience. 


See and drive this finer Oldsmo- 
bile —and you’ll immediately rec- 
ognize why it is more than ever 
in the spotlight of public favor. 


TWO-DOOR SEDAN $875 F.O. B. FACTORY, LANSING 


SPARE TIRE AND BUMPERS EXTRA 


—EDSMOBILE 
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MAKE IT 


SNAPPY 


YES, you’d better hurry. You don’t 
know what you’ve been missing, 
if you smoke without having 
Squibb’s Dental Cream to brace 
up your taste. 


Squibb’s not only protects, it 
snaps up and livens. The tiny 
particles of Milk of Magnesia, left 
in the crevices of the mouth, tend 
to keep your smoking taste al- 
ways keen and crisp. Sweeten the 
breath, too, and tone up the whole 
oral cavity. 


Make it a point tonight to start 
using Squibb’s Dental Cream. 
You'll find it at any drug store. 


40c a generous tube. 
© 1929 by E. R. Squibb & Sons 





GUARD THE 


DANGER 
LINE 
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feeling as I do, so that I am at least faith- 
ful to the manly injunction: 
“Charge once more, then, and be dumb, 
Let the victors when they come, 
When the forts of folly fall, 
Find thy body by the wall.” 


Mr. Heflin: “Mr. President, I regret to 
see the Senator from Maryland, Mr. 
Bruce, take such a morose, vindictive, and 
mournful view of this situation. The Sen- 
ator is exceedingly lonesome here to-day. 
The Senate is going to pass this measure. 
The Senator will have to endure it, and 
when he departs in a few days from the 
Capitol City, leaving behind his association 
with those who vote for prohibition and for 
prohibition law enforcement, he can fol- 
low the suggestion of the doggerel which 
runs: 

“Leave this city’s legislative hum, 

From its fashions and forms cut loose ; 

Go where the cat climbs the catnip tree 

And the gooseberry grows for the goose; 

Where the partridge drums his drum 

And the woodchuck chucks his wood, 

And the dog devours the dogwood plum 

In primitive solitude.” 

— 





Propagandum 

Anti-prohibitionists have reached down 
in their pockets, pulled out cash and 
founded another organ to fight propaganda 
with propaganda, Dry with Wet. Freedom 
is the new organ’s name, a monthly pub- 
lished in Manhattan by the so-called Na- 
tional Committee for the Repeal of the 
18th Amendment,* “for Constitutional 
Government, repeal of the prohibition 
laws and restoration of the Bill of Rights.” 
Fifteen thousand copies of the first issue 
were printed and circulated last week. It 
was mostly free circulation, but subscrip- 
tions were solicited. 

The editors made this appeal to the pub- 
lic: 

“Please have patience. Please remember 
that God Almighty in making the world 
created cockroaches, erysipelas, blizzards 
and reformers. Please don’t expect a high 
degree of excellence from us in all things. 
We will be just as good as the public, to 
which we look for our support, helps us to 
be, not a bit better.” 
Wet For Temperance 

From its name one might guess that 
the Church Temperance Society of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church is an official 
Episcopal organization and a supporter 
of Prohibition. It is neither. 

Last week, in The Churchman (Epis- 
copal liberal weekly) the society denied, 
as it has before, any official affiliation with 
the Church. The Rt. Rev. John Gardner 
Murray, Presiding Bishop of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in the U. S., is, 
however, president ex officio, and the 
society claims to represent more than 
1,500 of the Episcopal clergy. The society 
has always denied having an official char- 
acter, notably in 1917 when it championed 
the Prohibition movement. Last week, 
however, as for some time past, the Society 
attacked Prohibition. 

The C. T. S. P. E. C., closely para- 
phrasing Alfred Emanuel Smith, declared: 











*Not to be confused with the Association 


Against the Prohibition Amendment. 


“.. . The Volstead Act is not an honest 
or scientific attempt to define an intoxi- 
cant. 

“, . The Prohibition laws cannot be 
enforced in the States where a majority 
or even a large influential minority of the 
public opposes it without resorting to 
methods of the most extreme oppression 
and cruelty. 

“. . . There can be no excuse for the 
complacent violation. . . . There are only 
two honorable courses open to us: either 
modify the law or squarely face the 
sacrifices . . . of enforcement. The third 
course is the policy we, as a nation, are 
pursuing: namely, to keep the law regard- 
less of whether it is enforced or not. This 
is . . . nullification.” 

The C. T. S. P. E. C. of course favors 
modification. Chief mover of the society’s 
activities is the Rev. James Empringham. 
Born in England but naturalized a U. S. 
citizen he is a onetime vice president of 
the Anti-Saloon League of America. As 
an author he has published Dangerous 
Deceits Exposed, Intestinal Gardening. 


FISCAL 
The Tariff-Makers 

The Ways & Means Committee last 
week completed its public hearings on 
recommendations for changes in the tariff 
law. Now the Committee will go into a 
brown study and emerge with a tariff bill 
that will try to satisfy the people back 
home—and Mr. Hoover. Some final 
recommendations, mostly upward, by the 
people back home, included the follow- 
ing: 

Jewels. Jewellers urged that rough 
diamonds be admitted free, that duties on 
pearls and unset stones be reduced from 
20% to 10%. Reason advanced: there is 
no other way of stopping wholesale jewel 
smuggling. Five hundred of America’s 
1,000 diamond cutters are out of work be- 
cause of smuggling. Walter H. Kahn of 
Manhattan held up a small fountain pen 
containing $10,000 worth of diamonds, 
poured $30,000 worth of diamonds out of 
a cigaret lighter. Said he: “There is at 
least one diamond smuggled in for every 
one regularly imported.” 

Handkerchiefs. New Jersey manu- 
facturers asked a higher duty. Importers 
objected, saying no more handkerchiefs 
could be sold in 5-&-10-cent stores. A rep- 
resentative of F. W. Woolworth said 95% 
of their handkerchiefs were U. S.-made. 

Machine-made Laces. 90% to 200% 
duties asked. 

Hat Braids. Increase opposed. ; 

Raw Human Hair. Manufacturers of 
“press cloth” (for straining foods in com- 
mercial kitchens) declared that 80% of 
all imported human hair is used in their 
product. Formerly camel’s hair was used 
but trouble in Russia cut off the supply. 
Queues cut off by Chinamen following the 
overthrow of the Manchu dynasty were 
substituted. Makers of press cloth wanted 
the hair duty abolished. 

Leather. Tanners asked a 20% duty 
on shoe leather (now free). “We tanners 
run a free trade show in a protected coun- 
try,” complained an Ohioan. 

Rope Wreaths, Hard Rubber Combs, 
Musical Instruments & Accessories. 
Increases asked. 


Carillons. Pleas were made that the 
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Getting there ahead of the trouble 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Durine the afternoon of March 17, 
1928, an alarm bell rang in a tele- 
phone test station in the heart of ‘the 
Alleghany mountains. This meant that 
a puncture had been made in the air-tight 
sheath of a busy inter-city cable. The men on 
duty knew that the injury was somewhere 
within 50 miles. 

Highly-developed locating devices were in- 
stantly applied and in sixty-five minutes the 
trouble spot was located. By 7.15 in the eve- 
ning, before the break in the sheath had af- 
fected service on any of the 248 pairs of wires 
in the cable, the repairs had been made. Be- 
cause of the preliminary warning on the 
indicator wire and the locating devices that 
enabled the test station to tell the repair 
crew just where it would find the trouble, 


“THe TELEPHONE Books ARE THE DiRECTORY OF THE NATION’ 





not one conversation was interrupted. 
This special alarm system is one of the 
many mechanical and electrical won- 
ders developed by Bell System engi- 
neers to guard telephone conversations. The 
apparatus is placed along the cable routes at 
intervals of 100 miles. It gives instant warn- 
ing day or night of any disturbance to the 
cable within 50 miles in either direction. 
Automatic warning signals, electrical locating 
devices, constant testing of all switch- 
board apparatus and circuits—these are some 
of the ceaseless efforts that so effectually 
reduced interruptions to service on Bell 
lines in 1928. 

There is no standing still in the Bell System. 
Constant progress in accuracy and better and 
better service at the lowest cost is its goal. 
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present duty of 40% should be abolished. 
Three times the House has passed bills 
repealing this duty, but they have not 
become law. A formidable phalanx ad- 
vanced again in favor of repeal. The com- 
mittee was told that carillon-making was 
an ancient art, that U. S. bellmakers are 
inept. William R. Conklin of Manhattan 
told that John D. Rockefeller Jr., could 
not get in the U. S. the $250,000 carillon 
wanted for his Park Avenue Baptist 
Church, that he would have to pay $100,- 
ooo duty on it. It was related how the 
sympathetic Treasury Department had 
designated certain church towers as 
“storehouses” so that carillons ‘could be 
installed with the duty in suspense until 
Congress should act. 

A Congressman from Massachusetts, a 
representative of Grace Church, Plain- 
field, N. J., a representative of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, all asked abolition of 
the duty. Last but not least came W. 
Curtis Bok, obedient son of Publicist 
Edward W. Bok. He told a distressing 
story: how his father had paid $33,588 
duty in order to import a carillon to make 
proper music for the public and the birds 
in the new Bok bird sanctuary in Florida 
(Time, Feb. 11). 

Pipe Organs. Alfred L. Smith of Man- 
hattan asked that duties be about doubled. 

Violins. Duties of $1.25 each and 50% 


of the value asked. 


Phonograph Needles. Duty of 8¢ per 
1,000 asked. 

Sponges. Increase from 15% to 45% 
asked on four varieties to protect Florida 
sponge fishers. 

Gold Fish. Duty of 33% asked to 
compensate for cheaper living conditions 
in Japan. 

Lead Pencils. Higher duties asked and 
objected to. Nathan Bilder of A. W. 


| Faber Pencil and Rubber Goods Co. de- 


clared: “It certainly is a display of ex- 
treme selfishness when an industry that 
leads the world and exports more than 
twice the value of competing importations 
asks for higher duties to exclude impor- 
tations amounting to only 2% of con- 
sumption.” 

Briar Pipes. Reduction from 60% to 
30% or 40% was asked for Dunhill and 


other pipes. Others asked a duty of $10 


per gross on pipes sold for $1 or less. 
Umbrellas, Bleached Beeswax. 
Higher duties asked. 


Christmas Trees. Abolition of the 
present duty of 10% was asked. 
Cod Liver Oil Meal Cake. Quaker 


Oats Co. wishes.it to come in free. 

Corsets and Corset-like Garments. 
The Corset & Brassiere:- Association asked 
that the wording of the law be brought 
up to date, asked for a duty of 60%. 


Bananas. The American Farm Bureau 
asked a duty of 75¢ a bunch. The Na- 
tional Horticultural Council asked a duty 
of 14¢ a pound. 

Raw and Prepared Horseradish. A 
duty of 45¢ a pound asked. 

Sago, Tapioca, Casava. 
asked. 

Building Brick. Duty of $5.25 per 
1,000 asked. Importations are said to 
have increased in three years from three 
million to 1oo million. 

Cotton, Copra, Broom Corn, Vege- 
table Oils, Hides. The American Farm 


Bureau Federation asked for duties on all 


Increases 


these things as well as on bananas and 
horse-radish (above). 

Bibles. A Philadelphia publisher asked 
that the former duty of 25% be restored. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Ant Hill 


Out of the great ant hill which is Man- 
hattan, three sets of ant tunnels furrow 
under the Hudson River and emerge in 
the free air of New Jersey. One set of 
tunnels belongs to the Pennsylvania R. R.; 
another set is the Holland Vehicular Tun- 
nels, completed two years ago; the third 
set is called the Hudson Tubes, a commut- 
ing device. 

At the rush hour one evening last week 
a train of ten carloads of commuters slid 
down into a Hudson Tube from the Man- 
hattan side. A fire of waste oil was burn- 
ing on the tracks ahead. The motorman 
put on speed to pass over it. Suddenly 
there was a blinding flash. An automatic 
safety device set the brakes. The train 
was stalled with its third and fourth cars 
over the flames. Smoke filled the air. The 
ant passengers cursed, prayed and moaned, 
beat, trampled and rescued one another. 
Three more trains halted behind the first 
in the confusion. 

Invisible intelligencers spread the news 
in the great ant hill. Squads of ant fire- 
men advanced into the tunnel, attacked the 
flames, carried out smoke-blackened pass- 
engers. Many were injured, none killed. 
Scores of ant officials with ant authority 
hurried to investigate. 


LABOR 
Men Over 4o 


Forty is the perilous age for a working- 
man. After that he is the first to suffer in 
a lay-off, the last to regain employment. 
Employers are exhibiting an increasing 
preference for younger men, at the ex- 
pense of their elders. 

Noting these facts, the Executive Coun- 
cil of the American Federation of Labor, 
meeting last week in Miami, went to grips 
with a new labor problem by instructing 
President William Green to make a survey 
of the “deadline-at-40” practice among em- 
ployers. President Green’s first line of 
inquiry will be through the State legisla- 
tures. 

Labor suspects that it knows what 
causes underlie the discrimination against 
4o-year-oldsters. Older men are dis- 
charged and younger men hired, thinks 
Labor, to keep down the average employe 
age upon which group insurance premiums 
are reckoned and paid. Unmarried men 
are in greater demand than family men 
because of the lower payments to be made 
under workmen’s compensation laws. 

Said President Green: “As for group 
insurance that is always paternalistic and 
the employer wishes to pay as small a price 
for his paternalism as possible. ... If a 
man who has four children is killed, the 
insurance carrier will have more to pay 
than in the case of a single man. In the 
latter case about all they have to do is to 
bury him.” 

Organized demands for greater immigra- 
tion restriction, and elimination of private, 
profit-seeking insurance companies from 
the labor field, were suggested at Miami as 
protections for workingmen over 40. 
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Truck Tires built to the measure 





of today’s roads, loads and speeds 


Whether you haulcoal orladies’ hand- 
kerchiefs—whether your truckscover 
15 milesan hour or 5o—among thenew 
Goodyear Truck Tires is the right 
cushion, the right traction, the cor- 
rect equipment tosave money for you. 

Stronger and tougher tread com- 
pounds, newand better tread designs, 
extra vitality in carcass structure— 
these and other refinements provide 
a fitness to job and operating condi- 


tions such as none but Goodyear 
Truck Tires can provide. 

Make certain that your trucks have 
the right type, the right size and the 
right tire for most economical opera- 
tion. Goodyear Truck Tire Service 
Stations are everywhere ready to 
give your company expert recom- 
mendations, and see to it that your 
tires stay in service to the last ounce 
of usable, money-saving rubber. 


The Greatest Name in Rubber 
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“ADVENTURE 
IN GOLF 


Law out by Donald 
J. Ross on an inspir- 
ing terrain that gave 
every natural advan- 
tage; seasoned by ten 
years of constant play; 
comfortably playable 
300 days a year; ser- 
viced by a Club House 
complete to the last 
detail; praised by mast- 
ers of the game; no 
other course is quite 
like Broadmoor! 
Now another 18-hole 
course is being built, 


soon to be opened. 


In the Club House, a 

new $50,000 addition 
| affords a gymnasium, 
| game courts, lounges, 
| a grill, kitchen, and 
| ballroom. 


And right at the course 
| is one of the world’s 
| truly fine hotels! 


BROADMOOR 


COLORADO SPRINGS 


HOME OF THE FAMOUS MANITOU 
SPARKLING WATERS 


Always open. Write for complete 
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| Francis 
| (leather goods). 


| terson 
New 





|of directories), 


MILESTONES 





Engaged. Oliver Morosco, of Man- 


|hattan, theatrical producer; to Helen 
McRuer, of Phoenix, Ariz., Morosco 
actress. 

——— 


Engaged. John St. Loe Strachey, of 
London, Laborite candidate for Parlia- 
ment, son of the late Editor John St. Loe 


| Strachey of The Spectator, cousin of Biog- 


rapher Lytton Strachey (Eminent Vic- 
torians, Queen Victoria, Elizabeth and 
Essex); to Miss Esther Murphy, of Man- 
hattan, daughter of President Patrick 
Murphy of Mark Cross Co. 


6 
Engaged. Mrs. Mabelle Gilman Corey, 
of Paris, onetime U. S. musical comedy 


istar, who in 1923 divorced William Ellis 


Corey of Manhattan, President of the U.S. 
Steel Corp. (1903-11); 


Spain, 40. 
—o— 

Married. Gordon C. Thorne, 36, thrice- 
married son of the late W. C. Thorne, 
(early partner of Montgomery Ward & 
Co., Inc., Chicago mail order house); and 
a Mrs. Molin Bolin, 25, registered nurse, 
of Hammond, Ind.; in Crown Point, Ind. 

—_o©—- 

Married. Katherine Thorne, daughter 
of Robert Julius Thorne (onetime presi- 
dent of Montgomery Ward & Co., cousin 
of Gordon C. Thorne [see above]); and 
one George Gillespie, cowboy entertainer; 


in Phoenix, Ariz. 
cies, 


Elected. John Jeremiah Pelley of 
Savannah, Ga., president of the Central 
of Georgia Railway; to be president of 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
R. R.; succeeding the late Edward Jones 
Pearson (see p. 51). 








Died. The Rev. Dr. J. Townsend 
Russell, since 1918 canon of the Washing- 
ton Cathedral; in Washington, D. C. 


Died. Louis Bleriot Jr., 24, of Paris, 
son of the famed aircraft pioneer; of acute 
appendicitis; in Paris. 

* 

Died. Elmer Schlesinger, 48, of Man- 
hattan, Jewish lawyer (Chadbourne, 
Stanchfield & Levy), longtime Chicagoan, 
onetime vice president and general counsel 
of the U. S. Shipping Board; of heart 
disease; while golfing in Aiken, S. C. Law- 














'yer Schlesinger was the husband of orte- 


time Countess Eleanor Patterson Gizycka, 
Chicago Publisher Joseph Medill Patter- 
son’s sister. He was a director of the Pat- 

publications (Chicago Tribune, 
York Daily News, Liberty Maga- 
He was divorced from Halle Schaff- 
daughter of Founder 
Schaffner & 


zine). 
|ner of Chicago, 
| Joseph Schaffner of Hart, 
| Marx, tailors. 


Died. Reuben H. Donnelley, 64, of 
Chicago, chairman of the board of the 
Reuben H. Donnelley Corp. (publishers 
vice president of R. R. 
|Donnelley & Sons Co. (Time’s printers) ; 
\in Chicago. In 1905 Mr. Donnelley was 
la partner in a stock brokerage firm which 





/went bankrupt. The firm paid 27¢ on the 


to Prince Louis. 
| Ferdinand of Bourbon-Orleans, Infante of 


dollar, was free of debt, legally. But Part- 
ner Donnelley felt obligations, morally. 
Twenty-two years later, he repaid his 
creditors with interest, a sum of more than 
$650,000. 
a 
Died. Daniel Kelleher, 65, of Seattle, 
board chairman of the Seattle National 
Bank, president of the Bank for Savings 
(Seattle) ; of a heart attack; in Seattle. 
a Sos 
Died. Beaumont Parks, 60, vice presi- 
dent of Standard Oil Co., of Indiana; of 
cerebral hemorrhage; while on an inspec- 
tion tour in Maracaibo, Venezuela. 


— os 
Died. Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis, 71, 


famed Congregational clergyman, and one- 
time pastor of Plymouth Congregational 
Church of Brooklyn, where he upheld the 
traditions of preachers Henry Ward 
Beecher and Lyman Abbott, after a 
month’s illness; at Bronxville, N. Y. 
ee een 
Died. William Sohmer, 76, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Treasurer of the Society of St. Tam- 
many; in Brooklyn. 
wee eee 
Died. Lady. Mary (Marshall) Lodge, 
77, wife of Scientist- -Spiritualist Sir Oliver 
Lodge; at her home, Normanton House, 
near Salisbury, England. She once said: 
“Since 1890 I have believed absolutely in 
communication with the spirit world. If 
the other world is not this world seen from 


another aspect, as my husband and I are 
inclined to believe, it is very like this 


world, only much more beautiful. Every 
woman there is beautiful and she is 
young... .” 


Said Sir Oliver: “I did not make any 
arrangements with my wife to communi- 
cate with her after she passed over .. . 
but I shall hear from her again, a: as I 
have from my son Raymond. 

Died. Sir Vienet Meredith, 78, of 
Montreal, board chairman of the Bank of 
Montreal; in Montreal. 


—_©— 
Died. Georgiana G. R. Wendel, 79, of 


Manhattan, Jan. 18; in Mamaroneck, 
N. Y. Miss Wendel was one of three aged 
sisters who own Manhattan real estate 
valued at $50,000,000, including a brick 
mansion at 39th St. with the only lawn in 
the Fifth Avenue business district. Her 
brother John G. Wendel (“The Hermit of 
Fifth Avenue”) tenaciously kept the yard 
as a playground for his dog, despite offers 
of $2,000,000 for the property. He died in 
1914. Miss Georgiana long continued to 
walk the dog, to hang the family wash in 
the yard. Lately she had lived in sani- 
tariums. 





<—— 
Died. Antonio Cardinal Vico, 82, pre- 
fect of the Sacred Congregation of Rites; 
of influenza; in Vatican City. 
—_©—_ 


Died. John Thornton Washington, 83, 
longtime California and Nevada news- 
man, great-great-nephew of George Wash- 
ington; on George Washington’s Birth- 
day; in San Francisco. 
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FOR MEN 


who want to become independent in the 


NEXT TEN YEARS 


N the spring of 1939 two men 

will be sitting in a down-town 
restaurant. 

“T wonder what’s going to hap- 
pen next year,” one of them will 


say. “Business is fine now—but 


the next few years are going to be 
hard ones, and we may as well 
face the facts.” 

The man across the table will 
laugh. 

“That’s just what they said 
back in 1929,” he will answer. 


“Remember? People were look- 
ing ahead apprehensively—and 
see what happened! Since then 
there has been the greatest growth 
in our history—more business 
done, more fortunes made, than 
: . 
ever before. They’ve certainly 


been good years for me...” 

He will lean back in his chair 
with the easy confidence and 
poise that are the hallmark of 
real prosperity. 

The older man will sit quiet a 
moment and then in a tone of 
infinite pathos: 

“I wish I had those ten years 
back,” he will say. 


* * * 


ODAY the interview quoted 
above is purely imaginary. 
But be assured of this—it will 
come true. Right now, at this 


Announcing Three New Management Courses 


To meet a growing demand, the Institute now 
offers these three new Management Courses 
in addition to its regular Modern Business 
Course and Service: 
1i—Marketing Management 
2—Production Management 
3—Finance Management 


very hour, the business men of 
the United States and Canada 
are dividing themselves into two 
groups, represented by the two 
individuals whose words are 
quoted. A few years from now 
there will be ten thousand such 
luncheons and one of the men 
will say: 

“I have got what I wanted.” 

And the other will answer: 


“T wish I had those years back.” 


In which class are you putting 
yourself? The real difference 
between the two classes is this 
—one class of men hope vaguely 
to be independent sometime; 
the other class have convinced 
themselves that they can do it 
within the next few years. Do 
you believe this? Do you care 
enough about independence to 
give us a chance to prove it? 
Will you invest one single eve- 
ning in reading a book that has 
put 358,000 men on the road to 


more rapid progress? 

This book costs you nothing 
—and for a good reason. It is 
worth only what you make it 
worth. It explains how for more 
than twenty years it has been 


the privilege of the Alexander 


Hamilton Institute to help men 
shorten the path to success; to 





“Since then there has been the greatest 
growth in our history—more business 
done, more fortunes made, 
than ever before.” 


increase their earning power; to 
make them masters of the larger 
opportunities in business. 


“ForGING AHEAD IN BusINEss” is an 


interesting, helpful book. It is yours for 


. the asking. Send for it. Measure yourself 


by it. Look clearly, fora few moments, into 
your next few years. Whether or not you 
will follow the path it points is a matter 
that you alone must decide. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON; 
INSTITUTE 





| New York City. (In Canada address Alexander Hamilton | 
| Institute, Ltd., C. P. R. Building, Toronto.) 


Send me the latest edition of “Forging Ahead in Busi- | 
These new Courses are of particular in- ness,” which includes a description of the new Manage- | 
terest to younger executives who want ment Courses. 
definite training in the management of I cece cinicieaihinni 
the departments of business in which ne a ee ae | 


they are now engaged. The details of | 


this interesting development in business seme 


training are included in the booklet which 
the coupon will bring you. Send for it. 
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Now, at new lower prices 


and styled to the newest vosue 


in custom design 


NO OTHER fine ear is quite like the new | Jodge Senior 
No other could be! Ynly the manufacturing proficiency 
of Dodge Brothers, coupled with the engineering genius 
of Chrysler could achieve such all-comprising luxury 
at so moderate a price. }lere is a motor ear that is smart, 
spacious and versatile. Artistically, it is styled to the 
newest vogue in custom design. Mechanically, it embraces 
W alter 2 Chrysler's latest advancements. Keyed to every 
modern need of traffie and travel, it performs with 
sparkling agility. Unique in its Chrysler quality and 
Dodge Brothers dependability, the new Dodge Senior is 


a value unsurpassed even by cars costing much more. 


NEW LOWER PRICES. Now $1495 TO $1595 F.O.B. DETROIT 





Duis BRUTHERS SENIUR 


g8 A CHRYSLER MOTORS PRODUCT 








THE SEDAN (wire wheels extra) 
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INTERNATIONAL 


“Stamp Report” 


The Second Dawes Committee, which is 
trying to revise the Dawes Plan at Paris 
(Time, Feb. 18), appointed a subcom- 
mittee of two, last week, presently en- 
larged it to five, and then let the days 
slip past, while Chairman of the Sub- 
committee and Chief of the British 
Delegation Sir Josiah Stamp struggled 
vainly to whip into shape an agenda or 
program outlining how the main com- 
mittee should go about its business. 

Leaks from the Subcommittee revealed 
that the Germans and French were wran- 
gling furiously, the former insisting that 
the Committee first consider how much 
Germany is able to pay, and the French 
demanding that the first item on the 
agenda be a determination of how much 
Germany owes. 

Correspondents with nothing to write 
about sensationally described .as ‘“The 
Stamp Report” a memorandum in which 
Sir Josiah Stamp suggested to the Com- 
mittee that it might be possible to work 
along the following line: 1) determine 
how much Germany ought to pay; 2) de- 
cide what portion of this amount Ger- 
many must pay; 3) investigate and estab- 
lish the degree of German capacity to pay 
the rest. 

Nothing indicated with any certainty 
last week that this sensible suggestion 
would be adopted. The U. S. Delegates, 
Owen D. Young, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, and J. P. Morgan took no part 
in the subcommittee wrangle. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Wise Wales 

Food-and-fun-loving Charles Dickens 
told unctuously in A Christmas Carol how 
“The Lord Mayor, in the stronghold of 
the mighty Mansion House, gave orders 
to his fifty cooks” for just such a feast 
as the City of London spread before Ed- 
ward of Wales last week. 

The Lord Mayor of London for 1929 
is bustling, up-to-the-minute Colonel Sir 
John Edward Kynaston Studd, but the 
hoar and mighty Mansion House is just 
as Dickens knew it, and much as it has 
been for over 180 years. Trooping in, last 
week, to dine off the City’s plate of gold, 
went not only H. R. H. but Prime Min- 
ister Stanley Baldwin and the Empire’s 
choicest assortment of Industrial Tycoons 
marshaled by their dean, Baron Ebbisham, 
President of the Federation of British In- 
dustries. The guests were met—or thought 
they were—merely to toss off a few cham- 
pagne toasts to the British Industries 
Fair, which would open next day in Lon- 
don. But no sooner had Edward of Wales 
risen and begun to speak, than the Ty- 
coons realized with an unpleasant shock 
that they were in for one of the most 
thorough-going rebukes ever administered 
to rich old men by a young heir apparent. 

“Even on such an occasion as this, when 
Wwe are congr. tulating ourselves on the 
British Industries Fair,” said the Prince, 
“no good can come of patting ourselves 
on the back. We can congratulate our- 


selves on our successes only when we have 


seen and rectified our faults.” 

Faults. The great lords of trade and 
peers of the realm thus addressed are not 
accustomed to being told that they have 
faults. Several sat up palpably bristling 
as Edward of Wales laid down two prem- 
ises which, if valid, lead straight to the 
conclusion that even Tycoons may be 
slothful, obtuse, incompetent. 

Premise One was the unchallengeable 
statement by H. R. H. that 1,400,000 
Britons are out of work. Premise Two 
consisted of the speaker’s royal testimony 
that on his recent travels to every part 
of the Globe he has personally seen that 
British salesmanship and merchandizing 
methods overseas are still far behind the 
standard set by. competition. (No one 
doubts that this was so, prior to 1914, 
when German salesmen were stealing 
British business from Siam to South 
America; but H. R. H. was bold indeed 
to charge that British salesmanship sill 
lags behind. ) 

From Premises One and Two arose the 
inescapable conclusion—which the Prince 
indicated but forebore to draw—that 
work could be found for Britain’s unem- 
ployed if only Britain’s employers would 
pep up their salesmen. 

“IT know I am laying down the law,” 
said H. R. H. crisply, “but I feel it my 
duty to tell the manufacturers if I have 
found anything wrong with the marketing 
end.” 

Rather cryptically and ominously the 
Prince added: “This is not the occasion to 
discuss the unemployment situation. . 
Should such discussion be invited here, I 
prophesy an all-night sitting in the Man- 
sion House which would not suit every- 
body present.” 

Bosses to Work! Lest he seem a de- 
structive critic, Edward of Wales pro- 
ceeded to tell the flabbergasted Tycoons, 
last week, exactly how to sell more goods. 
Broaching this advice modestly enough, 
he confessed with a smile: “I’ve never 
tried to sell anybody anything in my life, 
except a few horses!” 

Straight from the 


shoulder was 


H. R. H.’s next thrust: “I travel a good © 


deal, and sometimes come up against this 
somewhat sad state of affairs—a British 
community, many thousands of miles 
away, anxious to buy British goods but 
unable to do so because those goods are 
not suitable or practicable to the locality. 

“There must be something utterly 
wrong for such a state of affairs to exist, 
and I can only surmise that local condi- 
tions and requirements have not been 
sufficiently studied. Some faults there un- 
doubtedly are in our salesmanship.” 

Winding up his argument and pinning 
responsibility squarely on the Tycoons 
themselves, he described the right sort of 
salesman: 

“T think we might put personality first. 
When alot of men come to sell you some- 
thing you will be much more likely to buy 
it from the fellow you look on as a friend. 
Apart from learning local conditions, try 
to learn the language, because you will 
sell the thing better in that way. If the 
‘boss’ of the firm can go out and do busi- 


ness, he will sell his goods very much 
better than by leaving it to other people.” 

“That’s Right.” Next day as Queen 
Mary and her eldest son strolled through 
the British Industries Fair, they came to 
an exhibit of bright red British shoes, in- 
tended for export to East Africa. 

“That’s right!” cried H. R. H., who has 
just returned from East Africa, “That’s 


right! Let them have the goods that ap- 


peal to them and not merely what you 
think they ought to have.” 

At a safety-razor stand Empire Sales- 
man Wales remarked with just a touch of 
ballyhoo: “I always use one of these my- 
self. It is a jolly sight safer than the 
old-fashioned way.” 

Meanwhile Queen Mary occupied her- 
self by buying seven handbags and two 
children’s pails with shovels. Six of the 
bags were tweed covered, to match tweed 
skirts; the seventh was a beige traveling 
bag, lined with oil silk. 

“A very sensible idea,” commented the 
Queen-Empress. “Please see that the bags 
and the pails are put in my car. I am 
motoring to the seaside at Bognor this 
afternoon.” 

This announcement brought astonished 
smiles. All loyal subjects knew that there 
were ng Royal children at Bognor, but 
only the convalescent George V. 

When Her Majesty arrived at Bognor- 
on-Sea, where George V is recovering from 
pneumonia, her purchases were quietly 
and enigmatically stowed away. 

Who is going to play with the pails & 
shovels? The fact that there are two of 
each would suggest Masters George and 
Hubert Lascelles, sons of Princess Mary, 
only daughter of Queen Mary. On the 
other hand there was a school of British 
opinion which firmly held, last week, that 
when “Baby Betty,” the only granddaugh- 
ter of their Majesties, makes her soon- 
expected visit at Bognor, she will be 
allowed to play with one pail and one 
shovel—the other pail and shovel being 
held in reserve. 

During the week the King-Emperor was 
able to rise, take a few halting steps, and 
sit at a window. He said he was eager to 
go “home” (to Sandringham). 


In Sudbury, Ont., one Aarvo Vaara, 
Editor of the Finnish-Canadian news 
organ Vapaus was fined $1,000 and sen- 
tenced to six months in jail for printing a 
tirade in which he compared the “misery 
of the working class” to the comforts sur- 
rounding George V. 
Under the Hammer 


“They know the Prince won’t ride them 
any more. Horses feel things like that just 
as the Prince feels parting with them.” 

Tom Russell, the stud groom of Edward 
of Wales’s stable stood at one side of the 
straw-covered arena of the Leicester 
House Repository at Melton Mowbray in 
the heart of England’s hunting country. 
Rain was drumming on the roof and a 
dozen policemen strove to hold back the 
crowd. Inside the rows of boxes around 
the ring were jammed to suffocation and 
smartly dressed women clung perilously to 
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railings. The Prince of Wales’s 12 hunters 
were being sold. 

The Prince himself was there in a box 
directly behind the auctioneer’s desk. The 
night before he had paid a surprise visit 
to the stable, stopped at each stall for a 
last look and pat. He lingered longest at 
the stall of Miss Muffet, his favorite 
hunter. Afterward he had stopped in at 
the local British Legion ball and danced 
with the wife of his stud groom, Tom. 

Auctioneer C. W. Harrison climbed up 
behind his desk, rapped with his gavel. 
“We regret that His Royal Highness has 
had to relinquish the sport of which he was 
so fond,” he began, “but we admire his 
patriotic action at a time when additional 
duties devolve upon him through the king’s 
illness—it goes to the heart!” 

Bidding began. Big-boned Miss Muffet 
went to a Captain Petry for $3,675. De- 
gomme, which won the Guards point-to- 
point for the Prince, went for $1,730 to 
Victor Emanuel, a U. S. sportsman who 





CHANCELLOR CHURCHILL 


He balanced his Budget on a cottage. 
(See col. 2) 


hunts frequently at Melton Mowbray. 
Another American, Mrs. Adamson, who 
hunts with the Quorn, got a beautiful 
hunter, Lady Doon, for $1,750. One horse, 
Just an Idea, the Prince could not bear to 
part with, and it was withdrawn. The sale 
brought $20,000 in all, a ridiculous sum 
as U. S. prices go. 





— 
Too Much for Crick 


A willing and an honest Englishman, one 
Mr. Crick, has been driven nearly dis- 
tracted during the past six months, 
trying to serve as postmaster in the Welsh 
village of Llanfairpwilgwyngyllgogery- 
chwyrndrobwilllantysiliogogogoch. 

Poor Mr. Crick has amply proved that 
he has no flair for names of 58 letters and 
longer. Local Welshmen and Welshwomen 
have been getting each other’s mail, and 


opening some of it, too. In despair, last 
week, Postmaster Crick resigned and en- 
listed in the Navy. Therefore Sir 
William Mitchell Thomson, His Majesty’s 
Postmaster General, was earnestly be- 
sought to send a Welshman to juggle poly- 
syllables in Sailor Crick’s stead. Darkly 
brooding upon this matter, Sir William 
fretfully observed to correspondents that 
“doubts exist whether the spelling of the 
town’s name really is L-l-a-n-f-a-i-r-p-w-l-l- 
g-w-y-n-g-y-]-l-g-0-g-e-r-y-c-h-w-y-r-n-d-r- 
o-b-w-|-l-l-l-a-n-t-y-s-i-l-i-o-g-0-g-0-g-o-c-h. 

In order to grapple with the name, 
translate it, and pronounce it, the 58 let- 
ters must be broken up into twelve 
groups, thus: 


English Literal 


Welsh Pronunciation Translation 
Llan than church 
fair vire Mary 
pwll puth a hollow 
gwyn goowin white 
gyll gith hazel 
goger goger near to 
y wh the 
chwyrn choowirn rapid 
drobwll drobuth whirlpool 
llantysilio thantisilio church saint’s 

name 

gogo gogo cave 
goch goch red 


Freely translated the name (really a 
long phrase) means: The Church of Saint 
Mary in a hollow of white hazel near to 
the rapid whirlpool by a red cave. 








Cabinet on Brink 

The luxury of rage was recklessly in- 
dulged in, last week, by the big, 
pugnacious, florid statesman who guards 
the Empire’s money bags, the Rt. Hon. 
Winston (“Winnie”) Leonard Spencer 
Churchill. 

As he faced the House of Commons, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer seemed mad 
clear through. His wrath was due to an 
attempt by members of his own party 
(Conservative) to block a measure which, 
if passed, would effect important savings 
to the Treasury —savings perhaps sufficient 
to enable Mr. Churchill to face the voters 
at the forthcoming election with his budget 
not too precariously balanced. As _ his 
wishes were flouted by his own colleagues 
the Chancellor, seated grimly on the Treas- 
ury Bench, grew first pink and them red 
with rage, was seen to clench and unclench 
several times his large and sinewy hands. 

How dared Conservatives fail to fall in 
behind the Chancellor? The fact of their 
daring proved once more how muddlesome 
and namby-pamby is the leadership of 
Prime Minister Stanley Baldwin. Last 
week the Party was definitely split and 
undetermined on the issue presented by 
Mr. Churchill’s money bill: namely, should 
the Government pay in whole or in part 
the allowed claims of loyal Irish subjects 
of His Majesty who had suffered déstruc- 
tion of their property during the Sinn Fein 
insurrections (1916-20). Should a Loyal- 
ist whose mansion had been burned down 
by mobsmen get a whole new house, or just 
a cottage? Apparently Mr. Churchill felt 
that a cottage would be adequate, espe- 


cially since the saving would help to bal- 
ance his budget. 

Too often judgments based on such op- 
portunism prevail among statesmen, but 
England has still her champions of moral- 
ity. Whate’er betide, none will be found 
stauncher than two famed scions of the 
historic House of Cecil. The elder of these 
two brothers, Viscount Cecil of Chelwood, 
winner of the Woodrow Wilson $25,000 
Peace Award (Time, Dec. 15, 1924), re- 
signed as British delegate to the League of 
Nations when he came to feel that the Em- 
pire was not fulfilling its whole moral duty 
to the League. 

The younger brother, who rushed into 
the House of Commons fray last week, is 
Lord Hugh Cecil. 

“Lord Hugh” is a name with which to 
conjure down the very angels of Morality. 
For 30 years this sombre yet brilliant High 
Churchman has been what Britons call a 
“pillar of reform.” During the War he 
showed the fine, tempered metal of the 











Lorp Hucu CEcIL 


He demanded, and got, a house. 


Cecils by learning to fly and how to shoot 
down the enemy. Not for nothing was 
his great ancestor, the First Earl of Salis- 
bury (circa 1565-1612), the strongest and 
wisest counselor of Elizabeth, the Virgin 
Queen. Last week with every blue drop 
of his Cecil blood a-boiling, Lord Hugh 
rose to confront and confound Winston 
Churchill. 


“Economy,” thundered Lord Hugh, 
“does not mean the refusal to pay a debt 
of honor. That is called by a name too 
harsh to be heard within this House. It 
was England that deprived the Loyalists 
in Southern Ireland of the protection of 
the British Parliament and British law [by 
creating the Irish Free State]; and since 
they were driven from their homes, in 
many cases penniless, the least that Eng- 
land can do is to compensate them in full!” 
Pausing at the conclusion of his speech and 
sweeping the House with earnest, brooding 
eyes Lord Hugh exclaimed, “Those who 
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have explored the depths of this grievance 
ought to divide [vote] against the Govern- 
ment. I earnestly hope that the Govern- 
ment will be defeated! I think that the 
Government will deserve to be defeated.” 

So potent was the tug of this appeal that 
a hasty canvass by Government whips 
showed that beyond a doubt the Cabinet 
must have fallen had a vote been taken 
then. None the less, Chancellor Churchill 
had worked himself up to such a purple 
pitch that the whispered pleading of the 
whips moved him not a jot or tittle. There 
was but one thing to do. Chief Whip Com- 
mander Bolton M. E. Monsell sent a lim- 
ousine roaring up Whitehall to fetch the 
Prime Minister. Ten minutes later 
paunchy Stanley Baldwin rushed panting 
through the long corridors of Westminster 
and into the House. Lucky as usual, Squire 
Baldwin was in time. Without a glance at 
the Chancellor, who sat morose and down- 
cast, the Prime Minister took the floor 
and exclaimed breathlessly, “In view of 
the expressions of opinion reported to me, 
Iam perfectly prepared to move to ‘report 
progress’ on this bill and ask leave to sit 
again, with a view to re-examining the 
whole situation in the light of this debate.” 

Seldom has a Government had a nar- 
rower squeak, and seldom indeed has even 
headstrong “Winnie” Churchill deserved 
so stinging a rebuke. Folding his arms and 
scowling at a point on the floor some six 
feet before his toes, the Chancellor en- 
dured in stony silence a chorus of Labor 
jeers: “Go on, get up and resign! Be a 
man! Show your backbone! Resign!” 
When the tempest had blown itself out, 
Mr. Churchill rose, stalked from the 
House. Next morning Laborites guffawed 
when their Captain William Wedgwood 
Benn, M. P., gravely and solicitously en- 
quired of Mr. Baldwin, “Is there a Cabinet 
vacancy at the Exchequer?” Two days 
later the Prime Minister briefly announced 
that the Government was now prepared to 
pay the adjudged claims of Irish Loyalists 
in full. 

Such a four-day political melodrama 
could not be staged by U. S. statesmen. 
It can only be accounted for in England 
by. remembering the allround uniqueness 
of the Rt. Hon. Winston Churchill. He has 
been twice a Conservative and was a 
Liberal-Coalitionist in between. As a 
promising young M. P. he seemed to be 
dyed-in-the-wool Conservative, and for 
years he and Lord Hugh Cecil headed a 
group of “young men in a hurry,” and were 
thick as two angels before the Fall. Temp- 
tation presently lured Angel Churchill 
into the Lloyd George Coalition Cabinet 
which gave Home Rule to Ireland (1920), 
despite the furious protests of Conserva- 
tives. It was these peppery die-hards who 
were ready, last week, to work off their old 
grudge against Mr. Churchill even at the 
cost of toppling down the Cabinet. Had 
the Government actually fallen, it would 
presumably have been reformed at once, 
minus Mr. Churchill; and Prime Minister 
Stanley Baldwin would then have faced 
the election with a Cabinet which the 
Chancellor’s enemies would consider all 
the stronger for lack of his perpetual 
alarums and excursions. 


FRANCE 


Cabinet on Brink 
Two votes—such was the breathlessly 
narrow margin by which the French Cab- 





PREMIER POINCARE 
He let the lions roar. 


inet avoided defeat in the Chambre des 
Députés last week. 

Had not twelve Cabinet Ministers taken 
care to be in the Palais Bourbon and cast 
their votes, the Government’s majority of 
two would have been a minority of ten, 
necessitating the resignation of Prime Min- 
ister Raymond Poincaré, famed “Savior of 
the Franc.” 

The fact is that M. Poincaré’s present 
coalition of the Right-Center is not ex- 
pected to hold together much longer. The 
potent Cartel des Gauches or Coalition of 
Left Parties—which went into eclipse when 
Edouard Herriot failed as Prime Minister 
to save the franc (Time, April 20, 1925) 
—is now reviving with esprit and kudos 
under the leadership of Down-and-Outer 
Herriot, who may soon be Up-and-In. 

Since Prime Minister Poincaré is thor- 
oughly tired of office after two and a half 
years of struggle and achievement, he did 
not even condescend to appear in the 
Chamber, last week, to defend his Govern- 
ment. Though suffering from only the 
lightest attack of influenza, the wise old 
“Lion of Lorraine” kept to his bed, and 
let the demagogs in the Palais Bourbon 
roar. For periods of five, ten, 15 minutes 
it was impossible to distinguish any orator’s 
impassioned periods above the babel. When 
a vote of confidence was taken—on a 
trifling issue of local politics—no one 
seemed to care much whether or not the 
Government went down, but it didn’t. 

On the morning after the Cabinet had 
squeaked through by two votes, M. Poin- 
caré reminded correspondents with char- 
acteristic bravado of his threat when he 
last took office (Time, Aug. 2, 1926), 
namely, that so long as the Chamber gave 
him a majority of even one vote he would 
not trouble to resign. 


GERMANY 
“For Gentry Only!” 


An elevator is sometimes called Aufzug 
(Up-train) in Germany, more often Fahr- 
stuhl (Travel-chair), but whatever it is 
called, it is always exclusive. Apartment 
house elevators are few and far between. 
Service elevators are unknown. Such lifts 
as'there are are proudly marked “Nur fiir 
Herrschaften”—“For Gentry Only!” It 
is always understood, and generally written 
in the lease, that no messengers, delivery 
boys, or servants may ride in the lift ex- 
cept when the servant is accompanied by 
the employer or the employer’s dog, cat, 
etc. That has been the rule, but last week 
a new day broke for flat-footed menials. 

In a test case the Berlin Labor Court 
held that any clause or agreement barring 
servants from Aufziige or Fahrstiile is void, 
and branded all such prohibitions as ‘“‘obso- 
lete and anti-social.” This ruling may be 
an opening wedge to compel landlords and 
employers to provide better living condi- 
tions for domestic servants. Even in 
modern Berlin apartment buildings, back- 
stairs are unlighted, and despite the long 
German winter, maids’ rooms are nearly 
always without heat. 


HUNGARY 
At the Movies 


Last week while all Budapest blew on its 
fingers and shivered in the cold, Vassili 
Martinow went to the movies. He was old 
and poor, and could only afford the cheap- 
est seat, but even in the cheapest seat the 
Terminus Theatre was warm. 

The film told a tale of pre-War Russia. 
Spliced into it for realism was a bit of old 
newsreel showing Tsar Nicholas II. and his 
Tsaritsa. Fascinated, poor Vassili Mar- 
tinow watched the Autocrat of all the Rus- 
sias stride dimly across the screen and 
enter a base hospital, where he was greeted 
by the Commandant. As this official’s face 
came into sharp focus, Vassili Martinow 
gave the thin, high-pitched scream of an 
old man, and fainted dead away. 

When physicians revived him with 
strong drink, he gasped: “That face! What 
memories—not to be endured. That was 
my face! J was the Commandant!” 


ITALY 
Old Age 


“Giovinezza! Giovinezza!” (Youth! 
Youth!) has been the cry of Benito Mus- 
solini, since the day seven years ago when 
his black-shirted army marched upon 
Rome. 

In an interview last week Italy’s Apostle 
of Youth mentioned for the first time his 
old age: 

“I am personally interested in flying,” 
said he, speaking proudly in recently ac- 
quired English. “After I have completed 
my work and become an old man, I hope 
to visit America. I may then be able to 
fly across the Atlantic. Twenty years from 
now a good proportion of trans-Atlantic 
journeying will be done through the air.” 
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PAPAL STATE 


Super-National 

“The small pontifical State,” observed 
Osservatore Romano (Papal daily) last 
week, “is already super-national, free, in- 
dependent and neutral by its own nature, 
and not by virtue of accords among other 
powers. . . . The Holy Father will know 
well how to defend the Church’s liberty 
in the new order of things.” 


A 


350 Strong 


Bonaventure Cardinal Cerretti was 
mentioned last week as the probable chief 
of the “Papal Gendarmerie,” and recruit- 
ing was started, after it had been ascer- 
tained that the armed forces of the Papal 
State now number only 350 stalwarts, at 
least half of whom hold only honorary 
posts. 


First Interview 

Inasmuch as Achille Ambrogio Damiano 
Ratti, Pope Pius XI, is now a temporal as 
well as a spiritual Sovereign (Time, Feb. 
18), His Holiness allowed himself to be 
interviewed as such for the first time last 
week. 

Without a doubt’ the Most Blessed 
Father had excellent reason for awarding 
this major journalistic plum exclusively 
to Thomas B. Morgan, onetime Associ- 
ated Press correspondent and now Chief 
of the Rome Bureau of the rival United 
Press. Although lean, astute, close- 
mouthed Tom Morgan has been getting 
down to the Vatican for over a decade, he 
professed himself “amazed,” last week, 
when the Summus. Pontifex received him 
not in the Papal Throne Room but privily 














PRESSMAN MorGANn 
He privily beheld the Pope’s zucchetto. 


in his library. Observant Tom Morgan 
noted that Pio Undecimo was wearing 


“his little zucchetto or skull cap,” and 
that “he spoke in a calm deliberate 
way ... first in Italian and then in Eng- 
lish.” 


Presently the Beatissimus Pater signi- 
fied his pleasure that United Press alone 
had cabled throughout the U. S. and South 
America every one of the 5,000 words in 
his Encyclical of May, 1928. He blessed 
Correspondent Morgan and __benignly 
added: “Tell all your collaborators that 
they have our blessing, and carry to them 
my invocations to God for their welfare.” 

The substance of the interview proper 
was an expression of His Holiness’ “joy” 
at the “joy” and “great joy” with which 
the settlement treaty was greeted by 
Catholics throughout the globe. “We have 
received,” he said, “a real avalanche of 
telegrams of jubilation. They say the 
churches never were so full and the people 
never so enthusiastic.” 

As Pressman Morgan withdrew, the 
Dominus Apostolicus raised his hand, and 
with a smile, said in English, “Good-bye.” 


. 


“What About Stamps?” 

The so-called Keys of Earth & Heaven 
crossed beneath the Papal Tiara was the 
device which adorned postage stamps of 
the Papal State up to 1870. Last week 
Protestant and Ku Klux postmen faced 
the possibility that they may have to de- 
liver letters bearing such stamps, should 
a new series be issued by the newly reor- 
ganized Papal State (Time, Feb. 18). In 
Rome last week the question ““What about 
stamps?” drew this suave, disarming an- 
swer from Francesco, Prince Massimo: 

“The labor of preparing designs for a 
new series of stamps would be so great 
that a considerable time must pass before 
collectors could possibly add them to their 
treasures.” 














Jail Delivery 

As one temporal sovereign to another, 
Pope Pius XI requested King Vittorio 
Emanuele III to release the total of four 
priests who languished in Italian prisons, 
last week, one of them implicated in a 
bank swindle. 

Similarly George V might ask Calvin 
Coolidge to pardon an_ Englishman. 
Promptly J/ Re granted the request of 
Il Papa, last week, by advice of Ji Duce, 
who is anxious to cement in every possible 
way the new Italo-Papal accord (TIME, 
Feb. 18). Presumably the priests freed 
under Civil Law will be re-tried under 
Canon Law, and, if convicted, clapped 
back into civil jails. 


PALESTINE 


The Seventh Dominion? 
Englishmen were asking one another 
earnestly last week—as Englishmen will— 
“Why should not Palestine become the 
Seventh Dominion of the British Crown?” 
Specifically this question was asked, in a 
large and lofty way, by several M. P.’s of 
each British party—Conservative, Liberal 
and Laborite—who assembled last week in 
London to found the Seventh Dominion 
League. Sat, as chairman of the meeting, 
Colonel Josiah Wedgewood, M. P. 
(Labor), flanked by Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Joseph Kenworthy, M. P. (a 
Liberal until 1926, now a Laborite), and by 


Lord Hartington, M. P. (Conservative), 
heir of the 9th Duke of Devonshire (Con- 
servative), who fought for the Empire in 
Egypt, at the Dardanelles and in France. 

To these three men of the sword, and to 








© International 
PINCHAS RUTENBERG 


In Palestine he is Providence. 


many of their Parliamentary colleagues, 
there is something almost of divine provi- 
dence in the idea of turning Palestine— 
which Great Britain holds under a man- 
date from the League of Nations— into a 
Dominion. 

Every soldier knows the strategic rea- 
sons why the Empire “must” keep Pales- 
tine, but the mission of the Seventh 
Dominion League will be to acquaint 
civilians with the business reasons. The 
best of these may be summed up in an 
arresting name—Pinchas Rutenberg (see 
cut). 

Addressing the House of Commons on 
July 4, 1922, the Rt. Hon. Winston 
Churchill profoundly said that ‘Pinchas 
Rutenberg’s character may not be one 
which would in every respect compare with 
those of people who have been fortunate 
enough to live their lives in this well- 
ordered land | England].” 

Pinchas Rutenberg, in short, is an ex- 
Russian, an ex-revolutionary, an ex-soldier 
of Tsar Nicholas II, the ex-Chief of Police 
of the Kerensky ex-government of Russia; 
and furthermore is favorably known in 
England for having done his very best as 
Chief of Police to catch and hang Lenin 
and Trotsky. 

Today Mr. Rutenberg is chairman of the 
Palestine Electric Corp. with a_ paid 
capital of $5,000,000. The British govern- 
ment and the General Electric Co. took 
care of $2,000,000, and $750,000 was in- 
vested by the Zionist organization. The 
German Electric Corp. offered to subscribe 
$750,000, but thought better of it when 
informed that the “P. E.” (Palestine Elec- 
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Afier the winter crowds have gone 


Befote the summer crowds have come 


See the 
Mediterranean 


ON THE RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 
MEDITERRANEAN SPRING CRUISE 


@,In route as well as season this is 
a most unusual voyage. It is the first 
cruise ever to include a visit to ro- 
mantic Carcassonne. It goes to pictur- 
esque and out-of-the-way places that 
other cruises very rarely reach, Ma/ta, 
‘Palma, Taormina, and to the usual 
cruise ports, Algiers, Naples; Nice, etc. 
Sailing April 8 on the new Cunard 
liner, “Carinthia” 

Rates, including return passage 
whenever convenient, $725 and up 
Send for the “Booklet: 
“MEDITERRANEAN SPRING CRUISE” 





TWO NORTH CAPE CRUISES 


@, The complete northern voyages 

with trips to Leningrad and Moscow. 
June 26 on the “Carinthia.” 
June 29 on the “Franconia.” 


LAND CRUISES IN AMERICA 


@,On special trains built for Ray- 
mond-Whitcomb. Round trips of un- 
equalled completeness in the West. 


EUROPEAN TOURS 
@, Spring and summer tours that offer 
a wide mange of routes and of prices. 
From March to October. 


INDIVIDUAL TRAVEL SERVICE 


@, Special trips in America, Europe 
and other countries, planned by ex- 
perts to meet individual desires and 
arranged in advance in every detail. 





Raymond & Whitcomb 
Company 


126 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


New York, 606 Fifth Avenue, 225 Fifth Avenue 
Boston, 165 Tremont Street 
Philadelphia, 1601 Walnut Street 
Chicago, 176 North Michigan Avenue 
Detroit, 421 Book Building 
Los Angeles, 423 West Fifth Street 
San Francisco, 230 Post Street 


Agents in the principal cities 


tric Corp.) would purchase all its equip- 
ment in Britain. 

At present the “P. E.” has put a small 
army of engineers in Palestine, to build 
dams, erect power stations and thus filch 
electricity from the biblical River Jordan. 
Since Pinchas Rutenberg is first and fore- 
most a Zionist, the “P. E.” is keeping a 
careful motion picture record of the Jordan 
“before and after.” In so far as possible 
the engineering staff is kept 100% Hebrew, 
but Arabs are used for pick and shovel 
work. 

Though the “P. E.” is in its infancy, 
Pinchas Rutenberg has already announced 
plans for a 50,000 acre irrigation system; 
and for a “P. E.” finance corporation to 
start and develop enterprises dependent 
upon electric power. By the time Great 
Britain’s mandate over Palestine expires, 
it is quite possible that Pinchas Ruten- 
berg will have developed a_ vertical 
and horizontal trust so vast that the only 
way of adequately protecting the capital 
involved’ will be to create the Seventh Do- 
minion. Certainly the degraded and im- 
poverished natives of Palestine, who would 
be raised up to “Rutenberg prosperity” 
during such a process, might be expected to 
identify the hand of Pinchas Rutenberg 
with that of Providence. 


CHINA 
Bad News 


The conquest of all China by Marshal 
(now President) Chiang Kai-shek was 
completed almost a year ago (T1mME, June 
25), but last week a big and a little piece 
of bad news made it seem that Mr. Chiang 
must lay down his presidential fountain 
pen, gird on his old sword and Mauser 
pistol, and sally forth from Nanking to 
conquer all over again two great provinces, 
Shantung and Hunan. 

Each became last week the theatre of a 


[. admit you’ve never 


been abroad is often as embarras- 
sing as being unfamiliar with the 
classics. In the life of today one is 


as essential as the other, 


44 


O; course, when you go, 


travel correctly. Choose either a 


White Star, Red Star or Atlantic 





Transport liner. It makes no dif- 


ference whether you go First Class 
or TOURIST Third Cabin, you meet 


the world’s charming cosmopoli- 


tans. The life on board, social 





| 
and sports, is diversified, interest- 


miniature civil war. Troops loyal to Presi- | 


dent Chiang battled with disaffected 
soldiery left over from the old regimes 
of the detested war lords who held sway 
over China like robber barons before the 
Nationalist conquest. To picture the 
situation in terms of U. S. geography, 
imagine President Chiang in New Orleans 
(Nanking) hearing that civil war has 
broken out on the North Atlantic sea- 
board (in Shantung), and also far inland 
on a tributary of the Mississippi (in 
Hunan). China’s North Atlantic is the 
Yellow Sea, and her Mississippi is the 
great Yangtze-Kiang. 

Chang of Shantung. The big bad 
news of last week was that detested and 
notorious Chang Tsung-Chang, onetime 
rapacious war lord of Shantung was back 
in his old province and battling for pos- 
session of it with 26,000 ragged, nonde- 
script troops. 

Chinese thought and devoutly hoped 
they had seen the last of Chang Tsung- 
Chang and his fat well-chewed cigars 
when the Nationalist armies chased him 
into Manchuria (Time, Sept. 24), after 
which he settled down in the Japanese 
city of Dairen (near Port Arthur) with 
his 35 women and foreign bank deposits 
of $10,000,000 (TIME, Feb. 11). 

Last week Chang chartered a tramp 
steamer and stepped aboard her at Dairen, 
with 250 hired soldiers of fortune includ- 
ing the “White Russian” General Ataman 


jing and always thoroughly enjoy- 
able. But if you are esthetic by 
nature the comfort of the salons 


_and the out-of-way nooks on the 


| broad decks havea strong appeal. 








WHITE STAR LINE 
RED STAR LINE ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


No. 1 BROADWAY, N. Y., OUR OFFICES ELSE- 
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No field of travel is more inter- 
esting to Americans than the 
East Coast route which leads 
northwards from London to 
bonnie Scotland. 


As you reach the borderline 
the shades of the past seem to 
lift and reveal Scottish history 
inall its vividness. Edinburgh, 
the mediaeval and heroic, 
scene of a thousand fights, 
harmonizes delightfully with 


the Edinburgh of today. 


Mighty Stirling commemo- 
rates the triumph of Robert the 
Bruce. Fortress-like Glamis 
with its secret doors and ghostl 


legends. Selkirk’s fatal field. 
Abbotsford, the Stratford of 
the North. Balmoral, Highland 
home of Royalty; Glasgow, 
St. Andrews and the world 


renowned Trossachs. 


The land of the Bonnie Prince, Robert 
Burns, Mary Queen of Scots and Wallace 
will more than repay a visit, for Scotland 
thrills and refreshes. Intensely interesting 
trips canbe arranged at a moderate expense. 
Write for free, illustrated booklet No. 98, 
specially prepared for American visitors. 


H. J. KETCHAM, General Agent 
311 Fifth Ave., New York 


London 
and North Eastern 


Railway 





TIME 


from the Japanese port authorities the 


| tramp steamer cleared, wallowed out into 
| the Gulf of Chili, and steamed the short 


100 miles to the Chinese port of Teng- 
chowfu in Shantung. There Chang landed 
amidst a rabble army of soldiers who had 
served him as war lord. All night long 
they labored, with many a grin, unloading 
from the tramp steamer rifles, machine 
guns, light artillery. 

Chang’s landing and the consolidation 
of his forces could not be prevented by 
the Nationalists, because he had put in at 





a point on the Shantung peninsula which 
is fenced off from the rest of China by an 
expeditionary force of Japanese marines. 
These tough sliteyes have been where they 
are a long time, and, as in Nicaragua, 
“the purpose of the Marines is to protect 
lives and property,” according to the 
Imperial Government at Tokyo. During 
the week only one small body of 7,000 
Nationalist troops were able to maneuver 
around the Japanese within striking dis- 
tance of Chang & mercenaries. 

Citizens of the U. S. resident at Chefoo, 
not far away on the Shantung Coast heard 
firing, and presently four auto trucks 
piled with Nationalist wounded dashed 
into the city. No correspondent dared 
venture out into the battle area, and when 
Nationalist officials in Chefoo announced 
a “sweeping victory” they were gravely 
suspected of exaggeration. From Manila 
the U. S. cruiser Trenton set out for 
Chefoo, where three Japanese destroyers 


; and one British gunboat already lay. 





Lu of Hunan. The little bad news of 
last week was that Governor General Lu 
of Ti-Ping of Hunan Province had been 
driven from his capital, Changsha, a city 


| of 535,800, by insurgent forces under one 


General Yeh Chi. Lu, flying for his life, 


| left behind a personal treasure of $500,- 
| 000, quickly seized by Yeh. 


MEXICO 


Divorce Tycoon 

Senor Arturo del Toro returned to Man- 
hattan from Mexico City last week, and, 
seated in his chambers at No. 36 Park 
Ave., smiled sagaciously at the lurid re- 
surgence of publicity that burst forth on 
his arrival. 


noticed this divorce broker. The small- 
town press has ballyhooed him in syndi- 
cated feature stories. Tabloid editors have 
gleefully plastered up headlines to the 
effect that Arturo del Toro is the “enemy 
of Cupid, the “king of divorce,” the “boss 
of the Border bright lights.” 

In the outrageous mass of fiction about 
del Toro there are some essential facts: 

1) Arturo del Toro is not, and does 
not claim to be, a lawyer. He is a mine 
operator and rancher in the State of 
Sonora, Mexico. 

2) In 1925 he noticed that times were 
growing especially hard for persons un- 
happily married. Throughout the U. S., 
courts were denying the legality of decrees 
obtained in certain Mexican states, pre- 
viously havens for the fretfully wedded. 
| Some Reno divorces were even ques- 
| tioned. And the French government, hav- 





ing discovered that U. S. divorces were 
bringing Paris much questionable pub- 


OF ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND | licity, and money for no one but U. S. 


Seminov. Without the slightest hindrance ° 
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VERGINIA, 
HOT-SPRINGS 
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Thoughts of Youth 


HE thoughts of youth are often 

only longings for lost enthusi- 
asm. Today’s pleasures can be 
almost as stirring as the old ones 
ever were if we are bodily fit. 


But twentieth century success is 
an exacting master. Strength flags, 


/waves of depression ensue, and 


gradual weariness of life super- 


'venes. More than the salt has lost 


its savour. 
These black clouds can be dispelled. Air, 


and country sunshine, and exercise, and 
freedom from worry will do much, but there 
are more than these at The Homestead. 
There are the fields and pools and courses 


—and the rejuvenating Springs. And no- 


, | a i : s 
Every Manhattan news organ has now | Where else are nature and man, with his 
| best equipment, so happily joined in keep- 


ing people ‘‘walking in the way of health.’’ 

The famous Hot Springs mineral waters 
are a reason why so many physicians from 
all over the United States send people here 
who are not ill but who are benefited mea- 
surably by them, especially persons of gouty 
or rheumatic tendencies. At hand, too, for 
those who want them, are hydro-therapeutic 
treatments, hot spring-water baths and mas- 
sage; as well as the services of capable physi- 


cians, for examination or treatment. 


A stay here will open new vistas, and 
bring days when thoughts of youth will not 


| be such “‘long, long thoughts.’’ The present 


will be too much fun. 
Interesting booklet upon request. 


he HOMESTEAD 


Chnistian §. Andersen, Resident Mgr 
Hot Springs Virginia 
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lawyers, had drastically stiffened French 
requirements. Therefore Arturo del Toro 
determined to do something for persons 
shackled to distasteful mates; something 
also for the State of Sonora, and some- 
thing for himself. 

3) Rancher del Toro held a conference 
with the best known divorce lawyers in 
the U. S. Stuffing the results into a for- 
midable briefcase, he returned to Sonora, 
where with practically no trouble the 
Sonora Congress was persuaded to change 
the divorce laws of the State to read in 
this sense: 

A) Any ground for divorce recognized 
by any State in the U. S. is cause for di- 
vorce in Sonora. 

B) Three new grounds were added: 

1) Mutual consent (Sefor del Toro 
avoids this ground because U. S. 
courts might consider that it smacks 
of collusion). 

2) Irreconcilable incompatibility. 

3) Absence of marital relations for 
more than six months. 

The Sonora law is now a symposium of 
“grounds for divorce’ so complete that, in 
the opinion of Sefior del Toro, it will be 
found applicable to almost any couple 
really mismated. 

“T am not the enemy of Cupid!” cried 
he last week. “I am the friend of Cupid— 
I give him another chance!” 

Rumors to the contrary, it is not true 
that a man or woman can obtain a Sonora 
divorce in a week, or that neither the 
plaintiff nor defendant need appear. The 
average time for a Sonora-del Toro di- 
vorce is two months from the initiation of 
the suit in the Sefor’s New York office. 









She cruise Tour 
thra LANDS of the LONG AGO 
IRATE, PRIEST & EXPLORER charted 
)~# the course of the Panama Mail Coast 
to Coast cruise thru the storied lands 








of Latin America -,, Twenty-eight days of 
sheer delight on splendid liners between 
New York and California — in either direc- 
tion — carry you into the intriguing beauty 
and age-old romance of Mexico, Guatemala, 
Salvador, Nicaragua, Panama, Colombia and 
Havana,,, At the end of the Western cruise, 
San Francisco and Los Angeles ,,, Easterly, 
the tropic trail leads to New York ,-, In 
outside cabin comfort — bed instead of berth 
—you visit ten quaint, exotic Spanish Amer- 
ican ports...included in the itinerary of no 
other line... and at no greater cost. First 
class fare is as low as $275. Write for folder. 


PANAMA MAIL 


Steamship Company 


2 PINE STREET - SAN FRANCISCO 
546 S-SPRING ST~ LOS ANGELES 
10 HANOVER SQUARE-NEW YORK 


Er Sue ccc 





SoNORA’S DEL Toro 
“T am the friend of Cupid!” 


The plaintiff must appear in person, in 
Sonora, and must remain in the State for 
48 hours, Only in exceptional cases can 
this be avoided. 

The defendant need not appear per- 
sonally. But to strengthen the legality of 
the Sonora decree in the U. S. he or she 
should recognize the jurisdiction of the 
court by a power of attorney. 

“Quick action without public washing 
of ‘soiled linen’ and without ruining the 
defendant’s character, that is my motto!” 
says Senor del Toro. 

Where the defendant does not want to 
be divorced, and refuses to sign power of 
attorney, the Sonora law requires a per- 
sonal service of a copy of the petition on 
the defendant; and in case he or she will 
not accept service—a confirmation of the 
facts alleged must be obtained by the 
taking of depositions from two witnesses 
at their place of residence. 

Senor del Toro mentions darkly that 
although he has obtained several hundred 
decrees in Sonora courts in the past four 
years, the only attempt to attack their 
validity in this country was recently made 
in the court of famed Judge Joseph 
Sabath of Chicago who upheld the Sonora- 
del Toro decree. 

Sonora divorces are not expensive as 
such things go. About $1,500 is the mini- 
mum service charge, but Senor del Toro 
charges some clients $10,000 or more. 
Thus a cheap Sonora divorce would cost: 

Train fare from the furthest points in 
the U. S. to Nogales, Sonora, and return, 
plus two days’ hotel accommoda- 


EES ES Ora ee Sere $ 300.00 
Ee ee ere 1,500.00 
ROOMNC GOSER ..csie cvinckeah a 100.00 

$1,900.00 


Among U. S. citizens who have obtained 
Sonora-del Toro divorces are: James Ben 
Ali (Ziegfeld tableaux) Haggin; Capt. 
Franck Taylor Evans (commander Brook- 
lyn Yard); Madame Alba; Dolores del 
Rio. 
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Serene Rebel, Severe President 


Jumpiness and severity toward Roman 
Catholics was again last week the mood of 











our trip 
. be like? 


Will it be a failure or the successful 
realization of your fondest hopes? 
Will you return utterly disappointed 
or amazingly exhilarated by all the 


joys you have experienced abroad? 


The thrills and sights are always 
there, but it is the way you travel 
that counts. When you join an Amer- 
ican Express Escorted Tour you be- 
come part of a delightful group for 
whom Europe is a great adventure. 
You follow a pleasure path mapped 
out for you in advance. No travel 
worries to bother you, to cause de- 
lays; no troubles with reservations, 
tickets, meals en route, baggage — 
only carefree vacation days packed 
rich with comfort and excitement... 
under the guidance of an experienced 
Tour Manager. 


Send for any of the booklets listed 
below. They will supply you with 
information which every prospective 
traveler should know. 


AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 


Travel Department 


[3] 65 Broadway- - - - - - New York 
58 E. Washington Street - - Chicago 
Market at Second Street, San Francisco 
606 McGlawn-Bowen Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Please send booklets giving details of the tours checked 
] Limited Expense Tours—Summer Months, $412 up 


1) Popular Summer Tours—$770 to $1170 
O Quality Tours—$1233 to $2160 
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American Express Travelers Cheques 
Always Protect Your Funds 
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Che Waterways 
Invite You 


O at will, everywhere on water. Relaxed in deep, luxur- 

iously upholstered cushions; back of a wheel that gives you 
complete, effortless control; flying along with the speed of the 
wind—that’s Chris-Craft travel. 


The feel of it will grip you beyond belief—you just don’t realize 
how quickly you can step into a Chris-Craft and be whisked away 
on this magic carpet of the water. You arrive at ried destination 
rested, yet invigorated, free from travel fatigue, full of the joy of living. 


From waterside home to business is just a step—the miles pass so 
quickly that distance melts away. Distant homes, clubs, come 
right into your neighborhood with Chris-Craft at your call. Al 
ways you appreciate the restfulness and privacy of the enclosed 
Chris-Craft. Keep your promise to yourself that sometime you 
will get more joy from the great outdoors. Do it now by choos- 
ing your Chris-Craft. 


These fine craft handle like a fine motor car. Steering, starting 
and lighting equipment are the same. They maneuver like a 
canoe, yet are seaworthy as a fishing boat. All gleaming ma- 
hogany, with superb cabinet work. Select your Chris-Craft now 
to insure on-time delivery. Chris-Craft merchants will be found 
in principal centers throughout the world. Deferred payments it 
desired. Completely illustrated catalog, describing eighteen models, 
is free on request. 


CHRIS SMITH & SONS BOAT COMPANY 


283 Detroit Road, Algonac, Michigan 
New York Branch: 
153 West 31st Street at 7th Avenue 


World’s Largest Builders of All- Mahogany 


Motor Boats 


Chris-Craft 


18 MODELS 


Runabouts + Sedans + Commuters + Cruisers 


22 to 38 feet 30 to 45 Miles an Hour 
82 to 225 Horsepower 8 to 26 Passengers 


$2235 to $15,000 











President Emilio Portes Gil of Mexico, 
who mortally hates and fears Pope Pius 
XI, because he thinks that the locomotive 
and two cars of his Presidential train were 
dynamited by Roman Catholics (Time, 
Feb. 18). 

With a lowering scowl and a menacing 











BisHoP OF SAN Luts PorosrI 


Address unknown. 


jut of his heavy jaw, the Senor President 
indicated to correspondents his intense dis- 


pleasure at a statement issued, last week, 
from a secret hiding place, by the Bishop 
of San Luis Potosi, now spokesman for 
the Roman Catholic Hierarchy in Mexico. 
Opening with a reference to the writer’s 
“serenity” and “calmness,” this epistle de- 
nied that the Episcopate or clergy had had 
any part in the recent “excesses” (dyna- 
mitings), and went on to announce that 
priests who obey the Government’s decree 
requiring them to register their names and 
addresses (T1ME, Feb. 25) “do not commit 
asin ... by subjecting themselves to this 
humiliation . . . but if they do so it must 
be as a result of their own decision. . . . 
The government has promised not to abuse 
its knowledge of the priests’ residences, 
but it must be remembered that there are 
elements in the Government, radical in the 
extreme.” 

Within 24 hours editors of Mexican dailies 
who printed the Bishop’s statement were 
threatened by officials with “energetic pun- 
ishment” should they commit another 
such offense; and the Government released 
a press communique declaring that “in the 
fictitious, measured tone... of Senor 
Miguel M. de la Mora who calls himself 
Bishop of San Luis Potosi . . . there pre- 
vails the spirit of frank rebellion. .. . 

“The government considers that Sefor 
de la Mora is in open rebellion, since the 
place in which he keeps himself is not even 
known, and that he is one of the probable 
directors of the armed movement of 
Catholic fanatics in the State of Jalisco.” 

Thus the official spokesman of the Ro- 
man Catholic Hierarchy in Mexico is now 
a rebel by official proclamation. From 
last week forward may be said to date 
Mexico’s new “Holy War.” 
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At a touch of his hand 
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these brakes grip a hundred wheels 


A train speeds toward a station. 
Two million pounds—an ava- 


lanche of steel—in full momen- 
tum! The engineman touches a 
lever. Instantly, simultaneously, 
brakes begin to grip a hundred 
wheels or more. Quickly and 
easily, as if smothered with cush- 
ions, the train stops. 


FEW years ago the auto- 
mobile industry was thrown 
into a furore by the invention and 


general adoption of the 4-wheel 
brake. 


But almost three score years 
ago the Pennsylvania Railroad 
adopted the air brake — which 
makes it possibie to grip a hun- 
dred wheels or more simul- 
taneously. 


The basic principle was multi- 
ple brake control on every wheel 
of every car. This was operated 
from the engine cab through the 
medium of compressed air circu- 
lating through the entire train. 


When the principle was ap- 
plied, the pulse of traffic quick- 
ened at once, because the beat 
was stronger. Speed could be con- 
trolled, therefore it could be util- 
ized. It was found that a track 
could handle many times more 
traffic than ever before, more 
trains, heavier trains, faster 
trains. It was as if a narrow path 
had suddenly become a broad 


highway. 


With new resources of speed at 
their command railroad engi- 
neers began their work of revolu- 
tionizing freight and passenger 
service, with results beyond their 
most sanguine hope. A new door 
opened to agriculture: perishable 


produce could be shipped to mar- 
kets thousands of miles away. 


Last year there came to the 
New York Metropolitan District 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad 
fresh fruits and vegetables that 
would fill a freight train as long 
as the distance across the con- 
tinent—and the average haul was 
1500 miles! Public health, no less 
than agriculture, profited from 


the invention. 


Industry, too, sprang forward, 
sure of rapid transit and of eco- 
nomical national distribution. 
Huge reservoirs of capital, re- 
leased from the necessity of fi- 
nancing goods in slow transit, 
poured into productive enter- 


prise. It is almost impossible to 
picture an America today denied 
the service of the air brake over 
even a small part of the last 
sixty years. 

As in the case of many another 
contribution to transportation 
technique, the Pennsylvania was 
first of all railroads to adopt 
the Westinghouse Air Brake. 


























































Leaders of the largest fleet 






of trains in America 


BROADWAY LIMITED 
New York and Chicago—20 hrs. 
THE AMERICAN 
St. Louis & New York—24 hrs. 


LIBERTY LIMITED 
Chicago and Washington 
—19 hours 
CONGRESSIONAL LIMITED 
Washington and New York 
—4 2-3 hours 


BUCKEYE LIMITED 
Cleveland and the East 


CINCINNATI LIMITED 
Cincinnati and New York 
—18 hours 
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Merely a letter to Hassan Ali’ 


CRANE’S 
BOND 


CRANE & CO., Inc, 
Dalton - Massachusetts 





“Bring me,” commanded Mustafa, merchant prince 
of Tripoli, “a sheet of my best writing paper. I 
indite a letter to Hassan Ali in the Sudan.” 

And the servant, hastening to do his bid- 
ding, thought to himself: “It is but a letter to 
Hassan Ali. Any paper will do,” and brought his 
master the first that came to his hand. 

Whereupon Mustafa grew angry and se- 
verely reprimanded the servant. 

“But, master,” the servant stammered. “He 
is only asmall merchant—certainly ofno greatconse- 
quence. Furthermore, heknows of your greatness—” 

“He is part of my trade,” Mustafa inter- 
rupted in a severe voice, “and so part of my great- 
ness. All things I do should, in his sight, carry 
out the dignity he believes to be mine. Thus I 
weld him to me. Bring parchment, fool!”... 

Modern business, too, has discovered, that 
an impressive, dignified stationery is an important 
factor in building prestige and good will... in 
projecting upon your letter contacts the dignity 
and personality of your firm. 

Letterheads on Crane’s Bond — that 100% 
new white rag business paper — have the faculty 
of building confidence, esteem, prestige, because 
they convey an impression of substance, of dig- 
nity, of stability; a sense of the importance of the 
firm they represent. 

Crane’s Bond is quality. Ask your engraver 
to submit samples, and decide its merits for yourself. 
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| “Like Jesus Did” 


In the village of New Hampshire, Ohio, 


| the Rev. Ray Dotson, “Holy Roller” 


Methodist, so wailed and shrieked, so 
frothed and grovelled, that he got Fred 
Conrad, a 200-lb. traction worker, all 
worked up. Fred Conrad went home to 
“save” his father. The father protested. 
So 200-lb. Fred Conrad went on a fast. 
He would, he cried, fast for 40 days and 
nights “like Jesus did.” He would save 
every soul in New Hampshire (pop. 318). 

Last week Fred Conrad had shrunk to 
140 lbs. His father, still impenitent, but 
quite alarmed, made Holy Roller Dotson 
explain that even fasting can be overdone. 
Reluctantly Fred Conrad swallowed some 
beef broth and a raw egg. 

“Tt’s all right,” said Roller Dotson. “He 


| won’t die. God will take care of him.” 





—_—© 


| Bootleg Mission 


In Montreal last week the Rev. Charles 
E. Combe of St. Jude’s Anglican Church 
announced the foundation of the ‘“Fellow- 
ship of the East, a mission to the boot- 
leggers and rum runners of Eastern 
Canada.” 

Said the Rev. Combe: “Our plan is, I 
know, a bit amateurish but with a few 


| motor cars (which we hope will be given 


us) and a small fleet of fast motor boats 
(which we are trying to get) we hope to 
reach even the most neglected and hard- 
ened rum runners. 

“The problem of the hi-jacker is one 
which at present effectually bunkers us, 
but we hope after some experience and 
quiet meditation to be able to cope even 
with this. 

“The appeal to the bootleggers will be 
made on moral grounds.” 
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Honeymoon Reunion 
Rev. Alexander Alison Jr. (First Pres- 








| byterian Church, Bridgeport, Conn.) last 


week conducted a Honeymoon Reunion in 
his parish house. One hundred Alison- 
married couples attended. Many others 
sent regrets. The purpose: to discover the 
secret of a happy married life. Results: 

Said Banker Merrill Veach: “It’s a mat- 
ter of financial ease.” 

Said Mr. Alison’s son, Valentine: “The 
secret is to have lasting love.” 

Said Husband Arthur Parker (married 
ten years): “Play simple home games.’* 


. . . — 
Virgin Birth 

In China, one Han Yu-ming, a stone 
cutter, found a small sigil in the foothills 
of the Taihang mountains. It evidently 
had belonged to a priest long since dead, 
for lo! as Han stooped to pick it up, a 
vision came to him. He heard a voice like 
the Voice of Thunder. The Voice told Han 
that the sigil would cure diseases, that soon 
a leader would come. 

Shortly after that, Han’s unmarried 
sister gave birth to a son. Han proclaimed 
him the promised leader. Worshippers 
came to see the babe, to touch the sigil. 
Han called the child the Emperor of 








*For description of two complex home games 
see ART, page 46, 
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NEW!—Through and Through! 


‘An unequaled bad-weather ship,” say veteran pilots 
of the new Ryan Brougham for Six 


—And a fair weather ship beyond comparison, 
too —is this new Brougham, the most beautiful 
ship and the greatest performer Ryan ever built. 
The new Ryan represents the happy medium — 
speed, stability, maneuverability, and now per- 
fected coachwork design puts it in a class with the 
finest motor cars. 


“Inherent stability” is no longer an empty phrase. 
It is the verdict of every pilot who has flown this 
brilliant ship. ‘Hands off” flight is now common- 
place—here is a ship which, properly balanced, 
will keep constant altitude at any engine speed... 
will recover automatically when the gun is cut... 
has directional stability, even at stalling speeds. 


“Red” Harrigan, Ryan Chief Test Pilot, will tell 
you—and show you—it ts the best balanced ship in 
America today. Pull the nose high in a stall and 
you will experience no falling off. If conditions de- 
manded, this balanced ship could be flown and 
landed with the stick alone, or with only the rud- 
der and stabilizer. These vital qualities reach their 
biggest development in the Ryan. 


Lambert-St. Louis 
Airport 





Exterior attractively paneled—interior in the best 
taste in coach design. Individual middle and con- 
trol seats . . . comfortable for cross country 
trips. New controls give an absolutely clean 
floor ... nothing to jam or catch... easy brake 
control... the me Pa in comfort and security. 


This sure-winged Brougham is designed for first- 
class commercial air travel and is well adapted to 
special speed trips of business executives. Jt takes 
off faster and lands slower than any other plane of 
its type. The substantial performance given . the 
B-3 model with the Wright J-5 motor is amplified 
to an astounding degree in the B-5 model with the 
Wright J-6 motor. 


Created by a substantial company which built and 
sold more Whirlwind cabin ships in 1928 than any 
other maker. 


Ships of this new model are ready for early de- 
livery through Mahoney-Ryan distributors situ- 
ated at the leading airports throughout this coun- 
try and abroad. Illustrated four-color brochure 

iving full description will shortly be available to 
interested individuals and corporations. 


Anglum, St. Louis County 


Missouri 
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Heaven and a cult grew about him called 
the Heavenly Gates. Today the Emperor 
of Heaven is two years old. As yet he has 
done nothing remarkable. But in the Honan 
province he has many worshippers who are 
allied in a secret society. And recently 
Han purchased arms to protect the 
Heavenly Gates. 

Thus ran the tale which a Christian min- 
ister in Honan told last week in Peiping. 

In the U. S. most people have made up 
their minds one way or another about the 
virgin birth of Jesus Christ. Yet so potent 
is the subject that shrewd Evangelist 
William Ashley (“Billy”) Sunday has 
chosen it as the main theme of his latest 
barn-storming tour. In Elyria, Ohio, he 
gospel-shouted last week: “God made 
Adam and Eve without human agencies. 
So he certainly could create Jesus in a 
supernatural manner! 

He argued that to deny the Virgin Birth 
was to doubt that Mary was a “good 
woman.” 

“What a fearful insult and slander to 
Mary!” shouted the Rev. Sunday. “I 
resent this insult!” 


EDUCATION 


Commissioner Cooper 


Last week there strode into the flat 
white Department of Interior building in 
Washington a tall muscular man with a 
thick black mop of hair. His “good morn- 
ing” to attendants who were just begin- 
ning to recognize him was quick, incisive. 
He was Dr. William John Cooper, Com- 
missioner of Education in the U. S. De- 
partment of the Interior, succeeding tire- 
less Dr. John James Tigert, now president 
of the University of Florida. 

In Russia, Minister of Education Ana- 
tole Lunacharsky and in Italy Minister of 
Education Giuseppe Belluzzo are well- 
known personages. In France, the Min- 
ister of Public Instruction was once 
famed, grizzled Edouard Herriot; is now 
M. Pierre Marnaud. In the U. S. the lot 
of the Commissioner of Education is sub- 
ordinate, obscure. Reason: the U. S. Edu- 
cation Commissioner is essentially only 














EMBARRASSING 


MOMENTS 


When you have been 


making funny remarks about the party... 


and find it’s your hostess you are talking 
to... be nonchalant ...LIGHT A MURAD. 


[ They taste just like they did 20 years ago. 
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THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 


He advises teachers, supervises reindeer. 


an adviser. His official duties are to “‘col- 
lect statistics and general information 
showing the conditions and progress of 
education in the U. S. and all foreign 
countries; to advise State, county and 
local school officers as to the administra- 
tion and improvement of schools.” He 
must also publish ‘a number of bulletins 
and miscellaneous publications.” He also 
supervises the reindeer industry in Alaska. 

Many times has Congress dallied with 
the idea of taking the Bureau of Educa- 
tion out of the Interior and granting it 
departmental independence. Roman Cath- 
olics, however, have feared Federal inter- 
ference with parochial schools and it has 
been their influence largely that has kept 
Education in a bureau under legislative 
lock and key. 

Dr. William John Cooper is a onetime 
superintendent of public instruction in 
California, his native State. He is a 32° 
Mason, a Rotarian. One of his favorite 
phrases is “the democracy of education,” 
by which he means giving to each student 
the kind of work he prefers and can do 
best. 


Many a famed U. S. educator has sat in 
the office which Dr. Cooper now occupies. 
The first was Henry Barnard whose fame 
in his native Connecticut equals that of 
Horace Mann in Massachusetts. Other 
onetime Education Commissioners are Dr. 
Elmer Brown, Chancellor of New York 
University; Dr. Philander Priestly Clax- 
ton, now Superintendent of Schools in 
Tulsa, Okla. 


Last week Dr. Cooper made his first 
official appearance and speech, at the 
opening of the meeting in Cleveland of 
the National Education Association’s De- 
partment of Superintendence. Vigorously 
he proposed for State universities the 
Johns Hopkins idea of eliminating fresh- 
men and sophomore courses from the cur- 
riculum. 

Said he: “This new plan would enable 
the bright pupil to save two years in his 
preparatory training. Going directly from 
the two-year junior college into the pro- 
fessional colleges he would have a two- 
year start on the average professional man 
of today.” 
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The West Coast of Mexico 


— centuries off the bea, 


Now the route of 
fast, modern trains 


PicTURESQUE in gay-colored blanket, 
wide-brimmed sombrero, and sandals, an 
Indian lad strolls beside a great wooden- 
wheeled, ox-drawn cart. Not far distant 
the lazy splash of a fountain catches the 
sun from a white adobe wall that only 
Spain could have inspired. 


What world is this? Although but 300 miles 
—overnight in a comfortable Pullman —tiom 
Arizona’s southern boundry, it is 300 years 
from the world you know. Centuries seemed to 
have dropped from time as you slept. 


Old Mexico!—the little-known, the little un- 
derstood. A land of mysterious origin and vast 
antiquity. Yet in many ways as new as tomor- 
row. Visit the West Coast! How rich the re- 
ward to those who come now. Business will see 
an Old World in the full promise of rebirth. All 
will delight in a civilization that has long held 
aloof from change. 


Come, just as this land is awakening. Before 
sightseeing buses crowd out the old-world 
open carriage. Even now the tractor crawls past 
the oxen and wooden plough. Find now, for 
yourself, the ruins of a civilization history has 
never chronicled, the Aztecs and Toltecs—the 
markings of Spanish Conquistadores, who with 





Cortez lashed this land for gold. Dine in the 
open garden-patio of Old World cafes before 
they are rebuilt forthe Americano soon to come. 


Your comfortable trip down the West Coast 
will seem a swift parade of many foreign lands, 
so startling are its contrasts. At Magdalena, 
reached early in your journey, you see the San 
Francisco Xavier Mission built in 1690, an 
early link in the California chain. Many other 
Mexican Missions, no less than the famous 
cathedrals, offer the traveleran interesting study. 


In contrast to the ancient missions, a great 
Southern Pacific icing plant, at Empalme, 





on) path 







strikes a modern note. Thousands of 
carloads of perishables each winter roll 
through here destined to dining tables of 
the United States. On down the coast, at 
times through jungles that will suddenly 
give way to fields of sugar cane, tomatoes, 
peas, corn or bananas; or your train will 
climb mile-high to a plateau where rise cragged 
mountains and volcanoes. Many miles of road- 
-bed evidence as difficult an engineering feat 
as the world has ever seen. You'll pause at 
quaint little cities, such as Mazatlan and Guay- 
mas, nestling peacefully to the edge of land- 
locked harbors. The blue, tropical sea, the 
long sweep of sandy beach dotted with cocoanut 
palms make a stopover difficult to resist. 


From Los Angeles modern Pullmans bear 
you without change, through Tucson, Ari- 
zona, the border city of Nogales, more than 
1100 miles down the West Coast to Guada- 
lajara, ‘*Pearl of the Occident’’. From the East, 
trains of both the SuNseT and GOLDEN STATE 
Route serve Tucson, the starting point of this 
fascinating sidetrip. 

Write to E. W. Clapp, 310 S. Michigan 
Blvd., Chicago, for your copy of beautifully 
illustrated book, ‘«West Coast of Mexico’. 


Southern Pacific 


Railroad Company of Mexico 
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Bookish Rollins 


Rollins College in Winter Park, Fila., 
is that State’s oldest educational institute. 
Last week it celebrated its 44th an- 
niversary. 

At Rollins, literature is stressed now- 
adays. Its president, Hamilton Holt, a 
onetime editor of the Judependent, is dis- 
tantly related to the publishing Holts of 
Henry Holt & Co., Manhattan. Perhaps 
that is why the Rollins’ celebration, last 
week, was in the nature of a literary 
forum. President Holt presided, assisted 
by Edwin Osgood Grover, “Professor of 
Books.” 

Poems were read by Poets Cale Young 
Rice (Stygian Freight), Clinton Scollard 
(Epic of Golf, Songs of Summer), Willard 
Austin Wattles (The Funston Double 


Track), Jessie Belle Rittenhouse (wife of 
Clinton Scollard [The Lifted Cup]). None 
of the reading poets were Rollins alumni. 

There was an alumni reunion, and 
kudos. Presiding over the reunion was 
Alumnus Rex Beach. Kudo receivers 
were: Actor Fred Stone (Doctor of Hu- 
manities); Operasinger Marie Sundelius 
(Doctor of Music); Inventor Henry Her- 
man Westinghouse (Doctor of Science) ; 
E. W. Rollins (descendant of Founder 
Rollins, Doctor of Laws). 

President Holt, onetime editor, still 
looks more like a newspaperman than a 
college president. He is energetic, some- 
times embarrassingly outspoken. In 1927 
he engendered a brief furore in educational 
circles by suggesting the abandonment of 
“the pretense of amateurism” in college 
athletics. 





o> the lobby of the Hotel stands a bronze reproduction of 
“The Long Long Trail” executed by Laura Gardin Fraser after the 
famous cartoon by *‘Ding’’, commemorating the passing of Roosevelt 


Wren thoughts turn to 


the ‘*Season’’ in New York, a cinema of 
vibrant impressions flashes before the mind's 
eye. . . Opera at the Metropolitan . . . the 
stream of smart motors on the avenues... a 


fashionable gathering on an opening night 
and the Roosevelt, where the verve 


into the Great Beyond. 


of the metropolis is 


> 


vividly 
> 


reflected. 


Connected by private passage with Grand Central 
and the subways. . . Complete Travel and Steamship 
Bureau... “Teddy Bear Cave,’’ a supervised playroom 


for children of guests .. . 


Special garage facilities. 


BEN BERNIE and his ORCHESTRA i the GRILL 


The 





NEW YORK 





ROOSEVELT 


MADISON AVE. at 45th St. af 





Edward Clinton Fogg 


Managing Director [) 


AS ah aK ais bo 


“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 


Charles Evans Hughes, John Wil- 
liam Davis and their wives sailed last 
week from Manhattan on the S. S. Ber- 
muda for Bermuda. Asked if the Hugheses 
and Davises were travelling together, Law- 
yer Hughes replied: “No. We are each 
holding our own show.” 

Also aboard was Boston’s Paul Revere 
(great-great-grandson) and bride. 


— ee 


Julius Rosenwald, 66, philanthropist 
and board-chairman of Sears, Roebuck & 














Ju.ttus RosENWALD 


Ina divorce court, he pondered. 


Co. (mail order house), sat, hour after 
hour and day after day last week, in the 
divorce court of Judge Joseph Sabath in 
Chicago. An observer, not a divorce- 
seeker, was Mr. Rosenwald. As to how he 
would use his observations, he said: “I 
have nothing definite I can give out now. 
If you were a mind-reader you would know 
what the plans are.” 
—_— oo 
Anne Spencer Morrow, fiancée of 
Col. Charles Augustus Lindbergh, poured 
tea, one afternoon last week at the U. 5S. 
Embassy in Mexico City, for Richard 
Barthelmess, cinemactor. 
eee 
Col. Charles Augustus Lindbergh, 
flying from east to west across the con- 
tinent swerved south to Eagle Pass, Tex., 
to Mexico City, to pay a visit. 
— 
Elisabeth Morrow arrived from Man- 
hattan in Mexico City to be with her 
sister Anne. 








"an 


Gerardo Machado, President of Cuba, 
entertained Alfred Emanuel Smith and 
John Jacob Raskob last week in Havana. 
Pensively twirling a glass of champagne, 
Mr. Raskob observed, “We can’t do this in 
our country.” 


“Legally,” added Mr. Smith. 
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ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION DEPARTMENT 


TIME 


You can barely hear it ! 


HEN a proud owner of a General 

Electric Refrigerator takes her friends in 
to see it, the first comment is apt to be “Why 
it’s 50 quiet—you can barely hear it.” 


The thing which seems to impress everyone 
is the extreme quietness with which these re- 
frigerators operate. Their unique construction 
has indeed established a new standard for 
quiet operation 


This design, however, accomplishes some- 
thing even more important. It makes possible 
the top-unit arrangement—a distinctive fea- 
ture found only in the General Electric 
Refrigerator. Placing the unit on top makes 
it possible to enclose all the machinery— 


together with a permanent supply of metal 
protecting oil—in an hermetically sealed 
steel casing. There the hidden machinery, 
always oiled, remains safe from dust and 
difficulties. No one can tinker with it—no 
one needs to. 


Quietly, automatically, the General Electric 
Refrigerator gives you the perfect refrigera- 
tion that does away with food spoilage and 
safeguards health. It provides a generous 
supply of ice, makes menu-planning so much 
easier, permits you to serve the sort of food 
that your guests will instantly recognize as 
perfect . . . crisp lettuce, well-chilled bever- 
ages, smart desserts. For further details, just 


drop us a card asking for Booklet H-3. ° 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
Refrigerator 
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George C. Hoover, attorney for the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, cousin 
of the President-Elect, was knocked down 
last week in Washington by an auto- 
mobile driven by Fannie P. Dial, daugh- 
ter of onetime Senator Nathaniel Barks- 
dale Dial of South Carolina. Cousin 
Hoover’s injuries were a fractured leg, 
a bruised body. Miss Dial picked him 
up, put him in her car, drove to a hos- 
pital. No charge was made against her. 


scsi tis 


Chief Justice William Howard Taft, 
according to custom, took no part in a 
case before the U. S. Supreme Court, last 
week, in which his niece-in-law, Elizabeth 
C. Taft of Detroit, lost an appeal to 
escape a $2,040 tax on her 1923 income. 

ae ewes 

Jack Dempsey obtained publicity for 
the Sharkey-Stribling fight, which he was 
promoting, by being shot at by an “un- 
identified prowler,” last week, in Miami 
Beach, Fla. The bullet missed him. 

— eo 

George Moore, celebrating his 76th 

birthday in London, last week, announced 


that he had burned the original version of 
his novel, Aphrodite in Aulis. Shrewd, 
however, he had saved enough of it to 
make a fragment for Vanity Fair (March 
issue). He said he was rewriting the novel 
entirely: “I missed the architecture the 
first time and every thing in every art 
must have architecture. . . . After Aphro- 
dite in Aulis is finished I shall write no 
more.” 
+ 

King Gustaf of Sweden, according to 
screeching Riviera news’ organs, “almost 
broke the bank at Monte Carlo,” last 
week. Even if he had broken the bank, it 
would have been no staggering feat, for 
breaking-the-bank simply means that the 
banker of one roulette table is obliged to 
go to the cashier of the house and get 
some more money. Players winning as 
little as 5,000 francs ($200) have some- 
times broken-the-bank. 

a oe 

Amos Parker Wilder, 67, father of 
Thornton Niven (Bridge of San Luis Rey) 
Wilder, retired last week as associate edi- 
tor of the New Haven Journal-Courier. 





—_— 





Progress Casts a Shadow and 
Alert Eyes Study the Skies... 


A great step ahead is the Challenger for Executives—a plane designed 
for commercial flying. It is safe, simple, easy to fly—a plane noted for 
its ease of control—its ability to land in and take off from the smallest 
fields—its durability—its completeness of equipment—its comfortable 


appointments. 


From New York to the Chicago sales office in eight hours aboard the 
Challenger—Mr. Sales Manager, the crack trains are now too slow. To 
see and fly this plane is to realize what the Challenger—and only this 
plane—means to you and your business. 








The Challenger 
for, Executive 


KREIDER-REISNER AIRCRAFT 


Hagerstown, Maryland 


COMPANY 








Write TODAY for 
your 
complimentary 
copy of 
“Business Rides 


the Skies” 








MUSIC 





Genius 


Concerts by Manhattan’s Philharmonic- 
Symphony have been dull this season. 
Conductor Willem Mengelberg seemed 
sleepy. The aging Walter Damrosch was 
uninspired. Then, because Sir Thomas 





© Keystone 
Two TOoscANINIS 


Madame ejected the little one. 


Beecham was unable to come, because 
Toscanini was late, there followed a string 
of substitute conductors—Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch, Fritz Reiner, Arthur Honegger, 
Hans Lange, Bernardino Molinari. The 
results were adequate but not memorable. 
Yet the houses were sold-out. Subscribers 
had bought in advance for the entire sea- 
son so that they should by no sorry slip 
miss Toscanini. 

For months they had awaited last 
week’s concerts. It seemed only meet 
that Toscanini should realize it but he 
accepted his thunderous ovation a little 
impatiently. He turned his dapper back 
as soon as he decently could, tapped 
smartly on a cellist’s music-rack and be- 
gan the business of the evening. 

Mozart’s Haffner Symphony was first— 
Haffner because it was written to oblige a 
wealthy burgomaster, so named, of Salz- 
burg. Mozart wrote it in less than a fort- 
night, when he was 26. Toscanini himself 
lost 35 of his 61 years when he led it, gave 
it exceeding grace and innocence. Second 
was a manuscript performance of Re- 
spighi’s Roman Festivals, music that 
would be perilously close to claptrap if 
done by any other. But Toscanini found 
something real and savage in all the din 
of the Circus Maximus episode. Lions 
roared, Christians sang their martyr songs. 
Part of it would make excellent accom- 
paniment for a Griffith cinema with its 
bells and serenades and saltarellos, but 
Toscanini made it seem important for it- 
self, almost a worthy companion to De- 
bussy’s Jberia, which followed; and to 
the Tannhauser overture which, for once, 
said all that Wagner intended. 

Through it all, save for applause, the 


audience sat still as pins, Once, high in a 
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ed SPUD’$ COOL SMOKE SEES YOLI THROLIGH IN COMFORT 
be- ° 
a When you are cornered,and having a deadly dull time proves Spud smoke 16% cooler. Its cooling effect never 
oni —do you consume countless cigarettes? That’s when wanes ... always heightening your enjoyment of 
self Spud is the really sympathetic smoke! Even at the Spud’s full tobacco flavor. It establishes Spud as the 
ave : 
ind thousandth successive puff, your mouth and = a new freedom in old-fashioned tobacco en- 
~ tongueare still moist-cool... yourtobacco senses joyment. At better stands, 20 for 20c. The 
if still uncoated and responsive. The laboratory Axton-Fisher Tobacco Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 
und 
din 
ons JUDGE SPUD... Not by first puff...but by first pack. How the coolness of Spud smoke was proved scientifi- 
1g5. Surprise of first puff soon forgotten...continued cool- cally, and what “Smoke 16% Cooler by Test” means to 
ym- sais ; : a 
6 ness heightens enjoyment of the full tobacco flavor. you, are told in this little book, sent gladly on request. 
but 
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Once aboard their Elco, Mr. and Mrs. 
E. G. Torrence* measure distance only in 
terms of contentment, Nowhere else do 
they find such « omplete relaxation, such 
keen enjoyment. 

HE SARAJO* docks in the beau- 

tiful inlet at Mamaronec kia hundred 
yards or so from the summer home of its 
owners. This handsome Forty-Two is 
the fourth of a series of Elceos (the first 
a Twenty-Six) bought by its owners 
within the last few years. 

Mr.and Mrs. Torrence are enthusiastic 
in their < onvi« tion that the Sarajo repre-~ 
sents not an extravagance, Lut a sound 
investment in health and happiness. No 
taxes, no expensive repairs, surprisingly 
low running cost. And during the long 
boating season endless opportunity for 
outdoor sports, for the most delightful 
kind of entertaining, for travel in the 
economical « omfort of a compact home 
on the water... 

Almost any still summer night finds 
the Sarajo slipping quietly out into the 
Sound. For at the end ofa « ity day Mr. 
Torrenc e wel omes the instant esc ape 
it offers from the disc omfort of noise and 
heat... Probably a gay, informal supper 
aboard with five or six friends. Perhaps, 
on moonlight nights, a swim, or swift 
careening on an aquaplane in the 
Sarajo’s lively wake... 

Cruising is a hobby with this young 
couple, who make frequent short trips— 


through the Sound—up the Essex River 








—around the Long Island shore. Last 
August, with four friends, they made a 
ten-day « ruise to Nantucket, with shore 
stops at New London and New Bedford. 
As delightful a short vacation trip as they 
ever took, Mrs. Torrence says. And 
sleanliy plane ose under way for next 
summer's cruising. Plans which fortu- 
nately need « onsider neither time-tables 
nor ac commodations, but only the whim 
of the Sarajo’s happy owners... 
y r r 

Ths Litory of svecy Elleo bent is'ns 
duiilingly individusl ac the men. who 
owns it. For each owner finds in the 
opportunity for independent voyaging a 
constant stimulation and a challenge, 
and ca h responds ina harac teristic way. 

At Port El. o, where we will be glad 
to receive you at any time, you can get 
right aboard a Forty-Two (or any other 
smundel on display) and make your own 
sour of inspection. Or we will sead you 
Catalog T on request, 

PORT ELCO (permanent exhibit), 
247 Park Avenue, at 46th Street, New 
York. Distributors in Boston, Detroit, 
Los Angeles and Miami. 

Plant and Marine Basin, The Ek o 
Werks, Bayonne, N. J. 

The Elco Fleet: Twenty-Six, $2,975; 
Veedette, $4,875; Cruisette, $5,950: 
Thirty-Eight, $10,750; Forty-Two, 
$16,500; Fifty, $25,500. 

*Although this series of advertisements recounts 


bona fide experiences of Eleo owner s, the 


names used are fictitious, 








































































































box, a little dog barked until his mistress 
had to take him outside. He was not a 
common little dog, however. He was a 
little dog who has attended many a con- 
cert. His barking was certainly not 
laughter “to see such sport.” He was 
really excited. His name is Picciu. His 
mistress is Madame. Toscanini. 


S 








Great Erda 

Goddess of the Earth and of Wisdom is 
Erda in Richard Wagner’s Ring of the 
Nibelungs. Greatest of Erdas in her hey- 
day was Contralto Ernestine Schumann- 
Heink. That the heyday has endured even 
unto her sixty-eighth year was proved last 
week when she sang the réle again at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, Manhattan. Up 
she came out of the earth in Rheingold, sang 
her warning to the gods with an untar- 
nished skill and dignity that made her few 
minutes on stage the outstanding moment 
of the afternoon. Next day she issued a 
statement that “after this year it would be 
time for an old lady to retire.” Already 
she has given a season of Golden Jubilee 
concerts, two seasons of “farewells.” Next 
year, she says, she will devote to teaching 
and to aiding World War veterans. 


a 
Chicago Pleased 

Chicago hears more and better French 
opera than Manhattan,* Manhattan more 
and better German opera. Recently a Ger- 
man Grand Opera Company arrived in 
Manhattan and advertised that it would 
give Wagner’s Ring operas uncut, “accord- 
ing to the traditions of Bayreuth.” Man 
hattan’s critics were unanimously offended 
by the inferiority of the productions 
(Time, Jan. 28) and tthe company left 
town. Last fortnight the same company 
gave performances in Chicago. After the 
Rheingold, the first in Chicago for more 
than a decade, Chicago seemed unani- 
mously pleased. Critic Maurice Rosenfeld 
of the Chicago Daily News wrote: “The 
company began its two weeks’ season . . . 
with great artistic success, with fine stage 
settings and management, and with a roster 
of Wagner singers which is far above the 
usual cast.” 

Hymn for Dartmouth 

Up with the green! Comrades, our Queen 

Over the hill-tops comes to convene 
Liege men all to her muster. 

Zasy her chain! Blithe be her reign, 
Queened in our heart’s love, never a stain 
Dimming her ’scutcheon’s lustre! 

Up with the green! God save our Queen! 
Throned on the hills of her highland de- 
mesne 
Royal and beautiful, wise and serene, 
Our Liege Lady, Dartmouth! 

So sang the heart of Richard Hovey, 
Dartmouth °85. Now Dartmouth wants 
the Hovey words set to music, and an 
anonymous enthusiast has offered $1,000 


to any composer, regardless of creed or 


college, who submits the best, most fitting 
tune to Judges Channing Cox, ’o1, of Bos- 
ton, onetime Governor of Massachusetts; 
Nelson P. Brown, ’o9, of Everett, Mass.; 
and Charles E. Griffith, ’15, of Newark, 
N. J. 


*Only one of the Metropolitan Opera's artists, 


Basso Leon Rothier, is a Frenchman. 
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Standard and Travesty 


SHADOWED!—Hilaire Belloc—37 Draw- 
ings by G. K. Chesterton—Har per ($2.50). 

The Collaborators. G. B. Shaw’s 
theory is that Chesterton and Belloc are 
not two persons, but one mythological 
monster, “the Chesterbelloc,’’ a combative, 
capering elephant. Both write brilliantly, 
voluminously—history, biography, fiction, 
indifferent poetry, essays on religion and 
ethics, essays on morals and manners; both 
champion ecclesiasticism, traditionalism, 
medievalism; both revile — socialism, 
woman’s suffrage and G. B. Shaw. 

Detective Writer Joseph Hilaire Belloc 
is French by birth (1870), English by 
naturalization (1902). Arrogant, self- 
assured, his parliamentary career was re- 
markably unsuccessful. A devil for work, 
he is a genius for play, bringing to it 
tremendous energy, gargantuan exuberance. 

Caricaturist Gilbert Keith Chesterton, 
born in London 54 years ago, deserted art 
school for “literary work.” His genius is 
for turning platitudes into epigrams and 
vice versa; his reputation, for making para- 
doxes. Indolent, jovial, fat, he has been 
described as a “hansom cabful”; and the 
story runs that one day in a tram he rose, 
offered his seat to three women. 

Of such are the men that produced: 

The Story. In 1979 a chap with a scar 
was traveling to England, there to sell to 
the highest bidder priceless mineral de- 
posits of his native West Irania. In the 
same year, another chap, without a scar, 
was traveling to England, there to see the 
world. Of Chap I the name was whatever 
happened to be convenient; of Chap II the 
name was Richard Mallard—he having no 
reason to conceal his identity. 

The story of these two gentlemen exists 
solely by reason of the excessive sleuthly 
caution of Sleuth Evans of the Truth and 
Justice Private Enquiry Co., New York. 
Having smartly overheard the man with 
the scar mention to the steamship agent his 
cabin number, he smartly withdrew, lest he 
appear to be what he was, a sleuth. By his 
very caution he missed the fact that cabin 
number 136 was being surrendered, not 
engaged. 

Chap I, with the scar, took a later 
steamer, and was marooned for some weeks 
on the coast of Labrador. Chap IT, without 
a scar, fell heir to the canceled cabin and 
arrived in England to receive, as inmate of 
cabin 136, the attentions of Sleuths A, B, C 
and D, respectively employed by a news- 
paper magnate, an industrialist, and Her 
Honor, the Prime Minister of England. 
Each of these worthies was scheming to 
prevent the sale of West Iranian minerals 


TIME readers may obtain 
paid, promptly, any book of any U. 5. 
publisher, by communicating with Ben 
Boswell, TIME, Inc., enclosing check 
or money-order to cover regular retail 
price. If price is unknown, send $5 and 
Ben Boswell will remit correct change. 4 


to either of the others, though nothing was 
further from the confused thoughts of poor 
Mallard. Harassed, indignant, he escaped 
to France, only to be welcomed by Sleuth 
E (with an accent). 

But at last the chap with the scar de- 
scended from his Labrador crag, sold the 


gratuitously, a murder, escape, poison, em- 
bezzlement, beautiful heroine, mad villain 
$2). in The Black Ace (Houghton-Mifflin, 
aA 
2); 

The proverbial amateur detective proves 
his excellence in the face of five ship’s pas- 
sengers who confess to the murder, and 
several others who are under suspicion, in 
Murder at Sea (Minton, Balch, $2). 

Author E. Phillips Oppenheim’s latest 
detective justifies himself, and the author 


? 











OU. & U. 


G. B. SHAW AND “THE CHESTERBELLOC” 


He goads them, they flay him. 


concession to-the British government—and 
all that remained was for the female ad- 
ministration to hush up the scandal. 

The Significance. Chesterton’s pencil 
sketches add immeasurably to the fun— 
“Lady Caroline Balcomb plumbing the 
Depths of European Affairs” through a 
lorgnette; “Richard Mallard expressing his 
incapacity for surprise.” The text is a 
sparkling satire on “our old and complex 
society,” and a bitter burlesque of politics 
in general and female politicians in par- 
ticular. It is also an excellent travesty on 
the standard detective story. The slight 
plot—international intrigue in the later 
20th century—is a mockery, and the count- 
less detectives a taunt. 

Other Mysteries. As if to escape the 
Chesterbelloc ridicule, Footprints by Kay 
Cleaver Strahan (Doubleday, Doran, $2) 
is a detective story with practically no de- 
tective. Murder, rope hanging from the 
window—but no footsteps in the snow: 
members of the family suspect each other, 
one even suspects oneself. Ingenious idea, 
admirably executed. 

As for international intrigue, later 20th 
century, Author Richard Keverne poaches 
on E. Phillips Oppenheim’s preserves. Mys- 
tery runs so high, so thick, so fast, that it 
is guaranteed by a sealed ending—money 
back if you can resist breaking the seal of 
The Havering Plot (Harper, $2). 

Detectives from Scotland Yard being 
perennial favorites, Author George Dilnot 
catalogs their technique; and_ includes, 
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by spinning his own yarn, The Treasure 
House of Martin Hews (Little, Brown, $2), 
packed with murderers, shocks, electric 
gadgets. 

That incomparably prolific and reliable 
writer of detective stories, J. F. Fletcher, 
publishes four stories simultaneously, all 
highly readable: The Ransom for London 
(Dial, $2) is scientific crookery on the 
grand scale—death comes mysteriously to 
the Prime Minister’s prize bulls and to a 
party of 19 toffs, before the Deadly Three 
are scotched without their ransom. The 
House in Tuesday Market (Knopf, $2) 
has for clues three cigars and a scrap of 
pink paper, but psychic waves, deadly 
chemicals, and amateur theatricals find 
them sufficient. The Secret of Secrets 
(Clode, $2) is a purely scientific invention, 
and yet the most improbable people seem 
to have stolen it—quaint rustics, fake 
priest, German spy, vamp. The Diamond 
Murders (Dodd, Mead, $2) reeks with 
dope and gore for the sake of the Maha- 
ranee of Dahlcurrie’s necklace; is never- 
theless pleasantly credible. 


> 








Innocent & Imbecile 

Tue True Heart—Sylvia Townsend 
Warner—Viking ($2.50). 

The True Heart is delicate fantasy, a 
charming English idyl, exquisite prose. It 
is the story of Sukey Bond, orphan, bent 
on loving Eric, harmless imbecile lad. Eric 


Ben Boswell recommends: 


Kristin LAvrRANSDATTER—Sigrid Undsrt, Knopf, $3.00. Trilogy of 

magnificent historical novel the Vikings onland as well as sea 
by the latest Nobel prize winner. (See Time, February 4.) 

Mampa’s Daucurers—DuBose Heyward, Doubleday, Doran, $2.50 
Humor and rare sympathy ina fine story of two generations of 
Charleston water-front negroes struggling to give the third gen 
eration a chance. (February 11.) 

MovussorGsky—Oskar von Riesemann, Knopf, $5.00. Biography of 
another important Russian, composer of reckless music. (Feb- 
ruary 11.) 

Tue Earty Lire or Tuomas Harpy—Florence E. Hardy, Mac 
millan, $5.00. Pleasant record, largely composed of the poet’s 
letters and notebooks. (February 18.) 
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The Obligation of 


MAN 








F™® to have the incentive of the finest 
family in the world; fine to do every- 
thing you can for their comfort and 
happiness; to plan and work and keep 
going ahead—but suppose the biggest 
thing you could do for your family is 
the one thing you Aaven’t done yet? 


The full obligation of a man to his 
family is never fully met until he has 
definitely taken care of the future; 
made sure of protection through ade- 
quate life insurance. You feel a won- 
derfully satisfying sense of security 
when there is a Provident Mutual Life 
Insurance Policy to guarantee the con- 
tinued well-being of those you love. 



























Calling a Provident Mutual Represen- 
tative, today, may be the first step to 
complete contentment of mind for you. 
3 ca If you do not know 

the address of the 
nearest Representa- 
tive, the Company 
will gladly supply it. 










Low Rate ~ Low (ost 


Provident ‘Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of PhiladelphiaPenna. 
Founded 1865 
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had been farmed cut at New Easter by- 
the-sea, where Sukey, in service, faithfully 
scrubbed, cooked, churned, darned, ironed. 
The darning basket she carried to a for- 
saken orchard—Eric’s discovery beyond 
the marshes—and there she and Eric 
played together. Love was something 
utterly novel and dear to Sukey. At the 
orphanage she had been commended with 
prizes for conduct, for needlework and the 
like, but she had never been loved—ex- 
cept no doubt by God. Eric’s love, a more 
certain thing, seemed worth keeping. 

But one day Sukey had to stick Eric’s 
pet cockerel for her master, and at the 
sight of the arched spurt of blood Eric 
fell stiff in a fit of madness. His reluctant 
parents were sent for and he was whisked 
away. 

Before she found him again, Sukey had 
been befriended by a tramp, she had spent 
a (quite innocent) night in a bawdy-house, 
had been to London to visit the queen. 
Victoria gave her a Bible, inscribed “For 
a loyal subject, Victoria, R.,” and this 
treasure Sukey bartered for her love. 

There is nothing fantastic about Sukey’s 
love for her gentle idiot—she loved that 
young lady of quality, Tansy the heifer; 
she loved the ferrets, and Consort the bull. 
Her quiet control of Consort verges on the 
supernatural, as does her intimacy with 
trees, and rushes of the marsh. But Author 
Warner, authoress of famed Lolly Wil- 
lowes, touches things so lightly that the 
symbolic remains quite as real as the steel- 
blue eyes in the tail of the bawdy-house 
peacock. 
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Backwash 

ExPIATION — Elizabeth— Doubleday, 
Doran ($2.50). 

Of all the wives of all the brothers Bott, 
Ernest’s Milly was the only soft, plump, 
docile one. The other brothers pondered 
their wives’ angles and acerbities, secretly 
envied Ernest. When he died leaving his 
fortune to the “Home for Fallen Women” 
and adding a codicil, “My wife will know 
why,” the Bott brothers were incredulous, 
their wives smugly pleased. 

Poor docile Milly was distraught. Ten 
years before she had started sinning, but 
for nine of the ten she had been so accus- 
tomed to her comfortable afternoon-a- 
week with Arthur that she had left off 
thinking it sin. Moreover Arthur, that 
elderly refreshment, was the reason she 
was able to be so good a wife to Ernest. 
Ernest had benefited by “the backwash,” 
as it were, of her happiness with Arthur. 

But now that her sin found her out—or 
rather, Ernest had found her out—Milly 
resolved upon expiation. The united Botts 
offered her the opportunity. Determined 
that Titford township should not interpret 
Ernest’s bequest as a Bott scandal, the 
family council decided that each in turn 
should harbor and make much of Milly. 
Before Milly had nearly gone this painful 
round, her sin was thoroughly expiated. 

The unwelcome guest, elaborately wel- 
comed, is fair meat for “Elizabeth’s” deli- 
cate irony. Gay and delightful in manner, 
there is no gaiety in Expiation—all mar- 
riage is discontent, all marriage disagree- 
able. And according to old Mrs. Bott, 
the negative moral is that troubles, being 
the stuff that dreams are made on, will 
pass. 
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MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 





Stone 

Near Challenge, Calif., one Roy Slette 
saw the bushes move, perceived a moun- 
tain lion, picked up a stone (he had no 
gun), flung with care, struck the beast 


“between the face and eyes,” slew it. 
epee esate 


Telephone 
In Sydney Stadium, Australia, Norman 
Gillespie outpointed Jack Roberts during 


] 


the first seven rounds of their prize-fight | 
last week. In Round 8, a bell rang. Gil- | 


lespie lowered his fists. He had heard the 
gong, he thought. But it was only a ring- 
side telephone. The next thing Gillespie 
heard was the trickle of cold water. 
Roberts had knocked him out. 
‘ a 
Sleepy 

In Los Angeles, Calif., the Bureau of 
Power & Light announced last month: 
“Our residential light curves begin to drop 
at 9 o’clock at this season of the year, and 


from 9 to 11 the drop is swift and steady. | 


Before 12 o'clock practically all of Los | 


Angeles is asleep.” 


— o— 

Hooked 

At St. Petersburg, Fla., one Mrs. S. C. 
George of Detroit, bathing in the ocean, 
found herself beyond her depth, cried for 
help. On shore, Surf Fisherman §S. J. 
Oakes comprehending the situation at once, 
cast his line at Mrs. George, hooked her in 
the finger, reeled her in. 

_ ——o——— 
Crank 


teriously, last week, to 127 dogs. Keeper- 
of-the-Dog-Pound Lloyd Ferguson investi- 
gated, found that the 127 dogs had eaten 
strychnine, arsenic of lead, ‘wolf pills’ or 
ground glass; that these ingredients had 
been placed in bits of food left on side- 
walks and in gutters throughout the town. 





>» 





Grass 


In Washington, D. C., a malignant 
growth was removed, last week, from the 
throat of Robert D. Ford, Assistant Pro- 
hibition Administrator of Baltimore. The 
growth was believed to have resulted from 
a piece of grass which Mr. Ford chewed 
and swallowed, two years ago. 

+ 


Swap 

The Willis Knights had been married for 
17 years and had five children. The Law- 
rence Rikansruds had been married for 
twelve years and had two children. The 
two families were friendly farm neighbors, 
near Minot, N. Dak. 

Two divorces were granted, last fort- 
night, in Minot. One automobile contain- 
ing four persons immediately set out for 
Melita, Canada, where two marriages were 
performed. Having re-arranged them- 
selves, the Knights and the Rikansruds 
tabulated and shared expenses : 


Divorces at $65 each.......... $130 
Marriage licenses at $5 each.... 10 
Gasoline, incidentals........... be) 
EER er een a $150 








| Likea faa ; ae on 


In Hawthorne, N. J., Death came mys- | 
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Blistering Day 


It revives — and how! 


UST put your early morning face in the 

way of a few drops of Fougere Royale 
After-Shaving Lotion. Like a zephyr from 
the mountain tops it revives—and how! 
You’ve uncorked a cool, soothing breeze 
—a ten second wind—an expensive half 
hour barber’s massage—to keep you fit 
and fighting through the day. 
At its touch your skin snaps to attention— 


ro Rope 


Shaving Stick, 75c 
Eau Vegetale, $1.25 
Facial Soap, 50c 


After-Shaving Lotion, 75¢ 
Shaving Cream, 50c 
Talcum, 50c 





wrinkles beat a retreat—facial muscles 
dress-up into line—your whole being re- 
sponds to its electric, tingling vigor. 


And it’s styptic, too—no more battles 
with bleeding or infectious nicks when 
you use Fougere Royale. And no more 
smarting or after-shaving burn if you tie- 
up with its companion in comfort—Fou- 
gere Royale Shaving Cream—a non-caus- 
tic, non-irritating source of rich, abundant 
lather. Make it paradise by using the 
soothing, protective Fougere Royale 
Talcum. For men only—and invisible! 


Just clip the coupon below for generous 
free samples, mildly perfumed with that 
wholesome, outdoor fragrance Fougere 
Royale (Royal Fern). They’re yours—for 
the sending. 


HOUBIGANT, Inc., Dept. T-16 
539 West 45th Street, N. Y. C. 


You may send me without charge trial containers 
of Fougere Royale After-Shaving Lotion and Shav- 
ing Cream. 
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Fumble 

Dusk is coming on apace. The ball is 
on the 6-yard line. Victory for the power- 
ful Heliotrope eleven is five minutes away. 
The almost equally powerful Chocolate 
team is grim, desperate. 

The players crouch. There is a hush. 
The ball is snapped. It strikes waiting 
hands and bobs away. An alert Chocolate 
figure seizes it. There he goes—toward 
two white posts 94 yards away. On and 
on and on—4o yards, 60 yards, 80— 
touchdown! The Chocolate wins. 


It is the story of many a football game 
but it will happen no more. The National 
meeting in 


Football Rules Committee, 







wintry seclusion at Absecon, N. J., last 
week, voted a new provision which makes 
a fumbled ball recovered by the defensive 
side “dead” at the point of recovery. The 
new rule “will not apply in case -of for- 
ward passing, nor to backward passes 
which are intercepted before striking the 
ground, nor to blocked kicks, which will 
be played as heretofore.” The committee 
justified its change with the explanation 
that a fumble is the error of but one 
player, not the team, and the loss of the 
ball by fumble itself is equivalent to 
about 40 yards, figuring five yards for 
the fumble loss and 35 yards for a no- 
longer-possible punt. 

Immediately, ayes and nays were heard 


Your friends 


—world travelers—will tell 
you that you will enjoy the 


unique, wonderful, and 


mysterious things found in 


es — South Arica 


\ | HOSE who are thoroughly familiar with Europe 


and other travel lands—near and far—find that 
the native life, the historic ruins, the awe inspiring 
scenery, the hospitality, the mystery, the contrast, 


the climate, sunshine, beauty and joy of this year- 
round travel land cannot be duplicated in any other 


part of the world. 


In South Africa you can do things and see things 
that cannot be done or found anywhere else in the 


world. 


Where else can you see 


Acres of Diamonds 

The Majestic Victoria Falls 

Forty Miles of Deep Stupendous Gold Mines 
Thrilling, Barbaric, Peaceful Bantu War Dances 


Modern Picturesquely Located Cities Side by Side 
with Quaint, Dignified, Primitive Native Life 


Lovers of sports revel in their favorite pastime 
under ideal conditions: golf, tennis, shooting, trout, 
brook or surf fishing, horse racing, motoring, etc. 


Most enjoyable of all is the invigorating climate— 
clean, health-fortifying—it brings a sense of youth and 





Write for 


booklet X5 to 


freahness to both mind and body. 
Travel is both comfortable and convenient. 
fully 


illustrated travel literature and 


SOUTH AFRICAN GOVERNMENT TOURIST BUREAU 


11 Broadway 


New York City 
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such cases are rare.’ 


PRINCETON’s “SAM” 

“True enough, 
throughout the land. Said Walter Ecker- 
sall, former great quarterback: “One of 
the worst things ever done to the game.” 
Said Dr. Forrest C. Allen, Kansas Uni- 
versity athletic director: “It is a good 
rule.” The pros listed among their number 
Dr. Clarence Wiley Spears (Minnesota), 
Ossie Solem (Drake), Tad Jones (Yale), 
Cleo O’Donnell (Holy Cross), Ira Rodgers 
(West Virginia), Bob Zuppke (Illinois). 
The cons included Amos Alonzo Stagg 
(Chicago), Dick Hanley (Northwestern), 
Glenn Thistlethwaite (Wisconsin), Dr. 
Frank W. Cavanaugh (Fordham). 

Said Sanford B. White, assistant secre- 
tary of the International Harvester Co., 
Chicago: “Personally, I cannot help but 
feel that the new rule takes away from the 
game more than it can possibly add.” 


Why should Sanford B. White com- 
ment? Because 17 years ago he was 
Princeton’s “Sammy” White and for 17 


years he has been a prototype of the Hero 
Who Picked Up the Fumble. 

‘The best newspaper account of the 
Yale-Princeton game of 1911 reads as 
follows: ‘A sensational, spectacular run of 
65 yards by ‘Sammy’ White, Princeton’s 
hero end, who picked up a fumbled ball 
out of the quagmire gridiron, won the 
football game for the Tigers against Yale 
this afternoon. It was the first time 
Princeton has beaten Yale since 1903. 
The score was 6 to3.... 

“A wretched pass from Ketchum to 
Dunn went wild and the alert end, ever 
watchful for a loose ball, snatched it and 
tore down the field with the whole Yale 
team scrambling for him like a pack of 
angry wolves. White outraced them all, 
but Yale’s captain, Howe, was after him 
and after 60 yards of White’s dash, Howe, 
in a final desperate jump, tackled the 
Tiger on the five-yard line and the terrific 
impact sent them both into the mud. 
White slid over the goal line on his face.” 

A week before, “Sam” White had re- 
covered a blocked kick (a play still legal 
under the new rule) and raced 95 yaras 
to beat Harvard for the first time since 
1893. 

Today “Sam” White keeps in trim by 
playing golf, a game in which he is not 
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required to slide in the mud on his face. 
An important executive in a great corpora- 
tion, he was most circumspect in com- 
menting further on the new fumble rule. 
Said he: “Admittedly it will help to estab- 
lish more clearly the superiority of the 
stronger team insofar as it removes the 
possibility of scoring through flukes or 
breaks of that kind. True enough, such 
cases are rare but important games and 
even championships have been decided in 


that way.” 
as ae 


Racquets 

Meteors rise and flare with no more 
suddenness than Racqueteer Huntington 
D. Sheldon. Last week he entered his first 
amateur championship racquets tourna- 
ment. On Sunday, having trounced 
Clarence C. Pell three games to two, he 
was crowned champion. 

Followers of the game were astonished. 
Mr. Pell had held the championship since 
1915 with the exception of 1916, 1923 
and 1926 when it was won by Stanley G. 
Mortimer. Mr. Sheldon had to despatch 
Mr. Mortimer before meeting Mr. Pell, | 
which made his success doubly convinc- 
ing.* 

A slender, black-haired Manhattanite, | 








Racqueteer Sheldon learned at Eton 
his fast, dashing, strong-on-the- backhand | 
game, 





Yates in Cuba 

Arthur W. (“Ducky”) Yates, a gigantic 
resident of Rochester, N. Y., used to heave | 
weights at the Hill School and at Yale. 
Two years ago he won the amateur golf 
championship of New York. He has been 
looking for another title ever since. Last 
week in Havana, taking care not to play 
the nineteenth hole at the wrong time, he | 
slashed, bashed and putted well; became | 
amateur golf champion of Cuba. 

: —_—oO— 

Mushing 


Canada’s mushing season continued, at | 
Quebec. Leonard Sepalla, oldtime musher 
from Nome, Alaska, loudly exhorted his 
fine-bred Siberian huskies in the annual 
three-day Eastern International Sled Dog 
Derby and finished 17 minutes ahead of 
Frank Dupuis, a St. Lawrence River Light- 
house keeper with a team of snapping 
mongrels. Behind Dupuis came Emil St. 
Goddard of Manitoba. 


— + —— 


New World’s Records | 
Track: 60-yard High Hurdles—Weems | 


Baskin of Alabama, 72 sec.; in Manhattan. 
Track: 2-mile Steeplechase—Eino Purje 
of Finland, 9 min. 552 sec.; in Manhattan. 
Track: 16-pound Shot indoors—Herbert 
H. Schwarze, Illinois A. C., 50 ft., 3 in.; in | 
Manhattan. 

Swimming: 00-yard Backstroke— | 
George J. Kojac of Manhattan, 1 min. 4 
sec.; in New Brunswick, N. J. 

Swimming: 150- -yard Backstroke— 


George J. Kojac of Manhattan, 1:90; In 
New Brunswick, N. J. 








*The gold racquets bat bandied back and 
forth between the Messrs. Mortimer and Pell | 
since 1914 and won last fortnight by Mr. Pell at 
Tuxedo does not, as reported by Time last week, 
symbolize the amateur championship but is com- 
parable to the gold mashie played for annually 
on the private golf links of the late T. Suffern 
Tailer at Newport, R. 1. 
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OSITIVE ice-cold protection against 

bacteria! That’s what Williams 
Ice-O-Matic, the most efficient elec- 
tric refrigerator, insures. Ice-O-Matic 
employs the coldest domestic refrig- 
erant known —its thermostatic con- 
trol assures a continuous icy-cold 
temperature. Overburdened food 
compartments do not overtax Ice-O- 
Matic’s cooling capacity. 
Built to Live — Costs Little to Operate 


Williams Ice-O-Matic is now offered 


WILLIAMS 





in new Crysteel cabinets of gleaming 
porce slain —_ equip ped with interion 
dome light—chromium plated hard- 
ware — self-locking door handles — 
enduring hardwood sills— handy 
ice-ejector for cube trays — remov- 


able grills to make ¢ ‘leaning easy. 
You may buy Williams Ice-O- 


Matic out of income—le *t yournearest 
Williams dealer explain i in detail 


Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Corporation 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 


This Free booklet explains electric refrigeration in detail. Mail Coupon Now. 





HEATING CORPORATION’ saci 


“Winttiams Tcr-O-Matic REFRIGERATION.” 








WILLIAMS OIL-O-MATIC 
| eo BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 
OQ. . 
E a NY ie Please send me—FREE—vour interesting booklet 
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Incomparable in speed and accuracy 
... for Radiograms go direct to nearly 
all points on earth ... without relay. 
Hence, no costly delay or chance 
for error. That’s why big business 


battles are being fought and won 
with Radiograms 


Ua 


File Radiogramsto Europe, Africa, Asia, Cen- 
traland South America at any RCA or Postal 
Telegraph Office; to Hawaii, Japan and the 
Far East at any RCA or Western Union 
‘| Office; or phone for an RCA messenger. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Central Radio Ofice—ALWAYS OPEN 
64 Broad Street, New York City 











A NEW ALARM CLOCK 


Standish has early American case, designed from the old 
New England shelf clocks... Of course its Seth Thomas 
workmanship is exquisite . . . Runs 8 days with one 
winding—ringing alarm each day at same hour with- 
out attention if desired. The price is only $16.00. 
For other interesting clock designs write to 19 West 


44th Street, New York City, for FREE booklet. 
SETH THOMAS CLOCK CO. 


(Prices slightly higher in Far West and Canada) 
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Geddes at the Fair 


When the Chicago World’s Fair opens 
in 1933 it will disclose a synthetic metropo- 
lis eight square miles in area, as colorful as 
the vanished palaces of Carthage, as mod- 
ern in design as a straight-eight motor. 








| These qualities are assured by a commis- 
| sion of eight architects who long ago for- 


sook archeology to create skyscrapers: 
Harvey Wiley Corbett (Chairman), Ralph 
T. Walker and Raymond M. Hood, of 
Manhattan; John A. Holabird, Edward H. 
Bennett and Daniel H. Burnham of Chica- 
go; Arthur Brown Jr., of San Francisco; 
Paul P. Cret of Philadelphia. 

Further assurance is the recent appoint- 
ment, in an advisory capacity, of Norman 
Bel Geddes of Manhattan. 

So diversified are the Geddes’ talents 
that they prevent inclusive labelling. He 


| has written and designed an Indian epic- 


drama called Thunderbird. He originated 


| the square lettering seen in the advertising 


of Dodge motorcars. The modernist trend 


| of store-window decorating owes much of 


its momentum to Mr. Geddes’ early influ- 
ence. He has conceived scintillating décors 
for Ziegfeld pageantries. He was co-archi- 


| tect of Manhattan’s new Guild Theatre. 


When Producer Max Reinhardt staged The 
Miracle in the U. S., Mr. Geddes trans- 
formed the theatre into a Gothic sanctu- 
ary which cast a mediaeval and holy glam- 
or on the nunneries. Now, among other 
projects, he is designing automobiles and 
a Detroit factory. 

The Geddes’ vitality and versatility seem 
sufficient to permeate even so vast a proj- 
ect as Chicago’s. He is donating his serv- 
ices and he contemplates the work with a 
festal excitement which no salary could 
induce. Architects and designers enjoy 
world’s fairs as spectacular outlets for 
their creative urge, and this time Chicago 
will not tolerate a stale display of plaster- 
of-paris Classicism, bad Byzantine and 
garbled Gothic. The architecture will be 
20th Century in spirit and detail. 

Norman Bel Geddes is short, with a mus- 
cular chunkiness. His sandy, habitually 
tousled hair and careless attire indicate no 
esthetic pose. They suggest the informal- 
ity of a summer camper, or a man tinker- 


* | ing in a workshop. He was born in Adrian, 


| Mich., in the ’g0s, and christened Norman 


Geddes. ; 

He attended the Cleveland School of 
Art and then one day met the Norwegian 
painter Henrik Lund, who scorned ortho- 
dox artistic education and advised him 
to strike out for himself. Geddes began 
painting portraits of such people as Brand 
Whitlock, Mme. Schumann-Heink, Mme. 
Galli-Curci, Enrico Caruso, and a dozen 
others, but having a mother and younger 


| brother to support (he was then 20 years 
| old), he got a job in a Detroit Advertising 


agency. He was ousted when the presi- 
dent discovered that Mr. Geddes spent 
many office hours dictating dramas to the 
presidential private secretary. 

From a Los Angeles little theatre, 
Geddes later vaulted into important and 


| lucrative stage design. He now has a 
| studio-home in one of the many brown- 


stone houses in Manhattan’s Murray Hill 
residential district. There some 24 sub- 
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alterns assist him, a blonde little Leon- 
ardo, in his multifarious labors. 


| 
| 


The minions are not wholly occupied by | 


Mr. Geddes’ public projects. They also 








GAMESTER GEDDES 


His horsey friends vexed the neighbors. 


help him to make games. For in esoteric 


circles gamester Geddes is acclaimed Man- | 


hattan’s greatest. Auction bridge and poker | 


are dismal to him, and so, with the fervor 
and precision of a half-mad mathema- 
tician, he creates games colossal in scale, 
appalling in complexity. 

The Geddes horse-racing game was one 
of his most famed. It occupied an entire 
floor of his studio. The miniature race 
track was 20 feet long, lined with real 
grandstands. Twenty mechanical horses 
ran at one time, drawn by invisible threads 
from specially built, sensitive electric mo- 
tors. Each motor had a rheostat for speed 
variations. When a race was about to begin 
the rheostats were set so that each horse 
would travel at a speed proportionate to 
Its “past performance record” (.0 to 
1,000). Then a so-called Chance Machine 
distributed ball bearings so that ten added 
impulses were given haphazardly among 
the horses by a second series of electric 
motors. Thus any horse might suddenly 
frisk ahead, outdistancing rivals with a 
higher starting speed, only to “stumble” 
in the middle of the race or “blow up” at 
the finish. 


A weekly series of races was run. The 
season began with 20 invited guests and 
ended with scores of interlopers. A blacka- 
moor in jockey silks doled out refresh- 
ments. There were printed racing sheets, 
from Mr. Geddes’ own press. A_ bugle 
sounded before each start. Comic relief 
was provided by steeplechase events in 
which obstacles were placed on the course 
to cause realistic jumps and falls. In all 
there were 800 horses, owned in groups or 
“stables” by 100 people, among them 
Dramacritic Alexander Woollcott, Col- 
yumist Heywood Broun, Artist Peter Arno, 
Ziegfeld Ballerina Claire Luce. 


Horses were bought and sold, betting 
Was furious. Mr. Geddes found that his 
home had become a public sporting arena. | 
After he retired for the night, taxicabs | 


| 








In New York 


New York is your greatest possible local market—from 7% to 15% 
or 18% of the whole volume you can expect from the United States, 
and far more than that in profit and promotion values, for the me- 
tropolis is a buying center and starts buying habits for the rest of 


the country. 


Cut distribution costs 


The cost ot physical distribution is your biggest handicap in this 
extra-special market. The metropolitan area where so,many millions 


live and trade is crowded, compact, congested, traffic-jammed. 


Improve service to customers 


Service is the great good-will builder for any product and any manu- 
facturer because the dealer buys and takes deliveries hand-to-mouth, 


and because using ordinary individual methods distribution to him 
is difficult and stock keeping to meet his demands is expensive. 


Put the burden on experts 


To solve the sort of difficulty that your own organization can not 
handle, find the specialist who has studied the whole problem and 
has found the answer for other manufacturers or sellers in your plight. 


Use Bush Distribution Service 


Many other concerns, big and little, situated near and far, making 
and selling a surprising variety of goods, have found that Bush 
Distribution Service will receive, stock and deliver their products in 


the metropolitan territory with speed, economy, certainty unattainable 
in any other way. 


Write for full information 


The Bush booklet— Distribution Perfected— describes this service, 
tells you how Bush will do everything for you in New York City— 
except actually sell and advertise your product—and will give won- 
derful aids to your salesmen and your advertising message. Not a 
mere warehousing service—not merely lofts to let with power, with 
rail and pier service alongside. Bush has all that—and more: unusual 
facilities, unusual planning power, with essentials standardized and 
ready adaptation for your individual problems. 


The Bush booklet is yours for the asking. If you describe your 
special problem we will gladly give you information about service 


specially adapted to your needs. 


BUSH DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 


BUSH TERMINAL COMPANY 
100 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 


Please mention the March 4th issue of Time 
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He was only a 
charge account 


hero until 
he went up in 


the air 


OST of us harbor an ingrowing yen 
to do something heroic, but rarely 
do wereach beyond minor audacities such 
as eating breakfast food for dinner. 
Therein lies the lure of flying. Aside 
from the time-saving annihilation of great 
distances, aviation carries with it the re- 
freshing suggestion of something apart 
from a workaday world; of surcease con 
being shepherd, perhaps, to a flock “a 
charge accounts. 


And speaking of planes, the COM- 
MAND-AIRE plane is helping to take 


headlines out of aviation and replace 
them with head-work, so far as the tired 
business man is concerned. For the aver- 
age man can learn to fly if he cares to, 
particularly if he selects a COMMAND- 
AIRE plane to test his sprouting wings. 

The COMMAND.-AIRE is a plane of 
almost uncanny stability. It is, perhaps, 
the only plane over w hich the ‘pilot has 
complete control at stall speed. In the 
photograph shown below, the Command- 
Aire pilot has left the cockpit, straddled 
the fuselage while the plane flies non- 
chalantly on without any control beyond 
inherent stability. This is in no sense a 
stunt, but an every day test of Command- 
Aire trustworthiness. 

And yet despite this stability, beauty 
of design and sleck lines, Command-Aire 
is quite inexpensive— only $3250 f. 0. a. 
Little Rock. A line to us w ill bring com- 
plete details, or, if you prefer, arrange for 
a demonstration of Command-Aire’s su- 
periority. Just write. 


COMMAND.AIRE, INC., Little Rock, Ark. 











COMMAND-AIREL 
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Seat 


| inebriate racegoers. 
| complained of pandemonium. The game 


| coast line. 


| miniature units. 


would swerve to his doors laden with 
At last neighbors | 


ceased. The apparatus had cost Mr. 


Geddes $4,000. He was offered $1,000 per | 


night to operate it at Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y., but he refused. 

He now contents himself with a quieter 
amusement. It is a chess-wise war game. 


The board is 20 ft. long, 4 ft. wide, a 


topographical relief map of an imaginary | 
There are 20,000 square kilo- | 


meters and over 4,000 pieces, representing 
every arm of war. Sixteen levels are used, 
affecting the “travel” and “range” of the 
The game is played in 
weekly sessions over a period of months. 
Five Generals and a Commander-in-Chief 


play simultaneously on each side. The 
Commander-in-Chief walks back and 
forth behind his subordinates, surveying 


the entire field of action, and issues sealed 
orders on printed forms at half-day inter- 
vals. An electric clock rings a gong every 
15 minutes, 


commander. Famed Chess-Player Edward 
Lasker is the other. 





THE PRESS. 


Radio News 


A newsgathering organization with cor- 





respondents in all chief U. S. cities to | 








collect and write news items suitable for | 


radio 


city and two or more in the larger cen- 
tres), with 20 wavelengths in the short- 


broadcasting, with a nationwide | 
clientele of radio stations (one in each 


wave spectrum for its own use, with a | 
network of teletypewriter lines so that its | 
stories would be automatically transmitted | 


ready for use in broadcasting rooms, and 
with an arrangement for selling 


cent commission—such was the organiza- 
tion visualized last week when a National 
Radio Press Association was incorporated 
under the laws of Delaware with head- 
quarters in Manhattan. 

President of the new association is 
Charles A. Sloan, formerly in charge of 
broadcasting for the New York World. 
Herbert Bayard Swope, retired executive 
editor of the World, was reported to have 
given advice on the enterprise but he de- 
nied having any formal connection with it. 
The former Swopian Secretary, Miss H. A. 
Millar, is secretary of the new company. 





— 
Coolidge Exploited 

President Coolidge was approaching the 
end of his term of office. He had not yet 
announced his plans for the future. How 
might a loud, bold U. S. newspaper have 
created a nation-wide sensation out of that 
situation? One way might have been to 
send to President Coolidge, and simul- 
taneously make public, the following tele- 
gram: 


THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE WORLDS GREATEST 


radio | 
| broadcasting for the stations on a 15 per 


| 





Si 


which is the equivalent of | 


| the half-day period. Mr. Geddes is one 












OURSELF) 
here’s a 


GLASS 





A pai case of polished nickel 
encloses this Dougltss, $3.50. 
Leather covered, it is $4; Sithou- 
ette models (thin) $5 and 36 





ERTAINLY you want Douglass 
5 automatic action — press the 
trigger, there’s your light! And 
Douglass sure-fire dependable- 


.and the new leak-proof cap 
filling last three 


ness.. 
that makes one 
weeks or more. 


RR RE 


Perhaps you want an elaborate 
case of sterling, one in green gold 
or inlaid enamel. Or you may want 
a serviceable inexpensive lighter. 
* Whether you pay $1000 or bu} 
the sturdy $3.50 sports model, il- 
lustrated here, you get a true 
Douglass. That, after all, is the 

important thing. 


DOUGLASS 


ey 
— 


Oven the tri 19", 
there's ie light!" 


THE DOUGLASS GO., 
WATERBURY, CONN. 
A.W. W. KYLE € On, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
MONTREAL 
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NEWSPAPER WANTS YOU AS ITS EDITOR IN | 


CHIEF AND AS THE PRESS STATES YOU ARE 
CONSIDERING NEWSPAPER WORK THE 
TRIBUNE WILL PAY YOU A SALARY OF 
SEVENTY FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS A YEAR 


TO START (STOP) YOUR POLICIES AND THOSE 
OF THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE ARE SO ENTIRELY 





DENVER’s DESPERATE DESMOND 


He caused no more stir than a raccoon. 


IN HARMONY WITH EACH OTHER THAT YOU 
WOULD FEEL AT HOME ON THIS PAPER 
(STOP ) THIS OFFER IS MADE IN THE UT- 
MOST GOOD FAITH AND A GUARANTEE EN- 
DORSED BY EVERY NATIONAL BANK IN 
CHICAGO WILL ASSURE YOU OF THE EARN- 
ESTNESS OF THIS OFFER (STOP) CHICAGO IS 
THE MOST HEALTHFUL AND DELIGHTFUL 


CITY IN THE WORLD IN WHICH TO LIVE AND 
WE WANT YOU TO SERIOUSLY CONSIDER 
THIS OFFER 


The Chicago Tribune, loud and bold | 


though it is, never sent any such telegram. 
Neither did loud, bold Publisher William 
Randolph Hearst, though he was last fort- 
night reported as the successful bidder for 
Coolidge manuscripts after March 4, for 
the Cosmopolitan, 


Yet President Coolidge did receive, last 
week, a telegram worded exactly as above 
except that THE DENVER POST was sub- 
stituted for THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE and the 
self-descriptive blurb was LARGEST NEWS- 
PAPER IN THE UNITED STATES BETWEEN 
THE MISSOURI RIVER AND THE PACIFIC 
coast. The telegram was signed by that 
dark, daring Desperate Desmond of Jour- 
nalism, Frederick G. Bonfils, owner-pub- 
lisher of the Denver Post, onetime river- 
boat gambler. 

Had a newspaper or a publisher of high 
standing made such a gesture it would 
have been white-hot news. When Publisher 
Bonfils did it, and splashed the telegram 
as “news” on the Post’s dizzying front 
page, it received about as much space in 
other newspapers as if somebody had 
shipped another raccoon to the White 
House. 

President Coolidge, if the Bonfils tele- 
gram got past his secretaries, made no 
public comment. 
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eManufacturers, “Distributors, and cAdvertising cAgencies are invited to 
write for further information about this highly profitable market. 


TIME 





The Gateway to the Markets of 


wee 


the Pacific Northwest. 


HROUGH the famed Columbia Gorge, only water- 
level grade piercing the mountain ranges of the Pa- 
cific coast, flows a vast volume of trade—the commerce 
of a great back country of 250,000 square miles and 


2,000,000 people. In strategic position at the western 
entrance stands Portland, Key City and control center. 
This far-flung empire—the Columbia Basin—produces 
annually: 
$350,000,000 in farm products 
$150,000,000 in minerals 
$400,000,000 in timber products 
$ 15,000,000 in wool 


$915,000,000 (cleared thru “Portland) 


Shrewd manufacturers and distributors increase sales 
in the entire area by first selling the Key City. They 
concentrate their advertising in Portland — dominant 
market within many markets. 


Ready and competent to sell this market is the JouRNAL, 
thoroughly acquainted with a field in which it has grown steadily 
for 26 years. It is the clean, readable, up-and-coming kind of news- 
paper that you would read if you lived in Portland. An evening 
newspaper in a field that prefers evening newspapers, because of 
the 3-hour time difference between the East and West coasts, it 
goes into 3 out of 4 homes. 


jhe TOURNAL 


Portland-Oregon 


Represented Nationally by 
REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 


NewYorxk...... 2 West 45th St. San Francisco ..... 58 Sutter St. 
Curcaco . . 203 North Wabash Ave. _ LosAnoceres .. 117 West Ninth St. 
Pumape tenia . . . 1524 Chestnut St. Srattiz... H.R. Ferriss, 3322 White Bldg. 
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ALUMI 


TIME 


IHOUSANDS of modern indus- 

trial plants all over the country 

are making Aluminum Paint do 

double duty on walls, ceilings, beams 
and columns. 

This silvery gray metal coating dif- 
fuses an abundance of agreeable light, 
that produces a better working atmos- 
phere, and makes for better work- 
manship, 

Aluminum Paint protects as well as 
brightens, It retards corrosion and is 
highly waterproof. And, withal, it is 
economical to use—it spreads farther, 
lasts longer and covers better than 
ordinary paints. For interiors one coat 
is usually sufficient to cover any under 
color—even black. 

May we send you the booklet, 
*‘Aluminum Paint, the Coat of Metal 
Protection”? 





4 


The pigment base for the better grades 
of Aluminum Paint is Albron—made 
from pure ALCOA Aluminum. 
When you specify ALBRON you 
insure the quality of the pigment. 
Paint manufacturers and jobbers, 
and most dealers, are prepared to fur- 
nish a suitable vehicle of oil or varnish. 


Painting contractors know, and will 
recommend Aluminum Paint, and are 
prepared to apply it. 

ALUMINUM COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
2415 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Offices in 18 Principal American Cities 
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Mt he mail of 


sunNniGcnn with this modew 
INDUSTRIAL PAINT... 





This building of the General Electric Company’s plant at 
Erie, Pennsylvania, “makes the most of SUNLIGHT.” Note 
the excellent lighting of every part of this immense room, 





The Curing Room in the Pacific Goodrich Rubber Com- 
pany’s plant at Los Angeles—another shining example of 
efficient natural lighting by means of Aluminum Paint. 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 





Balance of Powers 


Into the eastern railroad situation of the 
U. S. were injected two large new merger 
plans last week, carrying promise of con- 
solidation and settlement, carrying also 
prospect of confusion and conflict. 

The Baltimore & Ohio R. R. suggested a 
merger that would more than double its 
mileage and valuation. The Chesapeake & 
Ohio R. R. offered a plan that would link 
the somewhat scattered Van Sweringen 
holdings into a unified and expanded trunk 
system. 

The New York Central R. R. was ru- 
mored to have a merger in process of prep- 
aration; the Pennsylvania R. R. offered no 
plan but glowered at the other three. De- 
tails of the suggested mergers presented 
the reader with a somewhat forbidding 
assembly of names connected with “&’s,” 
and listed such roads as the 45-mile Mon- 
tour and the 13-mile Pittsburgh, Chartiers 
& Youghiogheny. The multiplicity of the 
branches obscured a clear view of their 
trunks. 

Four Powers. Perhaps the general out- 
line of the eastern railroad situation is 
most clearly seen through an analogy be- 
tween the pre-war Balance of Power in 
Europe and the present Balance of Power 
between the rail systems east of the Mis- 
sissippl. 

Comparable to  pre-War England, 
France, Russia and Germany are the Penn- 
sylvania, the New York Central, the Balti- 
more & Ohio and the Chesapeake & Ohio. 
Like spheres of influence of the Great 
Powers are the territories of the Great 
Railroads. As the Great Powers had their 
colonies, so the Great Railroads have their 
controlled lines. Like Morocco to France, 
for instance, is the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis R. R. (Big Four) to 
the New York Central. And as the Great 
Powers suspiciously eyed each other’s ex- 
cursions in remote Asia and Africa, so each 
Great Railroad arches its back when a 
rival seeks to acquire some little road 
which to the outsider might appear to carry 
merchandise of driblet volume between 
terminals of meagre importance. 


B. & O. Empire. Oldest railroad Em- 
pire (founded in 1827) is the Baltimore & 
Ohio, with Daniel Willard its Emperor and 
Baltimore its capital. The B. & O. runs 
west from Baltimore to Cumberland, then 
stretches a long northern arm off to Chi- 
cago and a long southern arm off to St. 
Louis. It has also short but vital trackage 
between Washington, Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia. Through West Virginia, south- 
western Pennsylvania and Ohio, the B. & O. 
map shows many little criss-cross branches. 
West of Cincinnati and Toledo, however, 
its main lines stretch out in lonely isolation 
and in the critical region between Phila- 
delphia and New York it has no trackage; 
it must operate over the lines of the Read- 
ing and the Jersey Central roads. 

_How could this weak-at-the-ends situa- 
tion be remedied? Very easily, said the 
B. & O. last week. First, let us take over 
the Wabash. Running west from Buffalo 
and Toledo, the Wabash goes through In- 
diana and Illinois, gives us an additional 
line into St. Louis and an entirely new line 











© Acme 


RAILROADER PELLEY 
. to New England via Illinois Central. 


(See col. 3) 


into Kansas City, Des Moines and Omaha. 
Then if we could also have the Chicago, 
Indianapolis & Louisville, and the Detroit, 
Toledo & Ironton, and build a new line 
south from Toledo through Ohio, we would 
have our northern arm (Toledo to Chi- 
cago) and our southern arm (to St. Louis) 
nicely connected with three splendid north- 
and-south railroads. In the East, we should 
have the Reading and the Jersey Central 
(25% of whose stock we control anyhow) 
and the Western Maryland (which we also 
already control but on account of which 
some persons are bringing anti-trust pro- 
ceedings against us). We certainly have to 
have that Reading to give us secure access 
to New York. Remember that the New 
York Central and the Pennsylvania are 
twice as long-as we are and make more 
money per mile of track. Just give us 
these roads we have mentioned, and a few 
others, and we will be better able to com- 
pete with our big rivals and all the cities 
we reach will get better service. Thus 
spoke the Baltimore & Ohio, seeking to 
consolidate lines that would increase its 
trackage from 5,200 to 14,141 miles, its 
investment from slightly under one billion 
to slightly more than two billion dollars, 
its net income from about $46,000,000 to 
about $98,000,000. 

Opposition. How do the rival Empires 
regard this proposed enlargement of the 
B. & O.? It is quite acceptable to the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, which has apparently 
concluded an alliance with the B. & O. 
and is even willing to concede the B. & O. 
one of the railroads (Buffalo, Rochester & 
Pittsburgh) which the Van Sweringens 
own. The position of the New York Cen- 
tral is doubtful, since the New York Cen- 
tral also has a 25% interest in the Reading 
and may not be willing to turn over its 
holdings. 

Surely hostile will be the Pennsylvania, 
which only last year bought control of the 
Wabash and might well object to relin- 
quishing this major line (2,400 miles). 
The Pennsylvania is also understood to be 
sympathetic with the ambitions of Charles 
Farrand Taplin, who is trying to put to- 
gether a fast coal route from Toledo to 


the Atlantic and all of whose prospective 
roads (particularly the Western Mary- 
land) are included in the B. & O. plan. 
The Pennsylvania, affluent, central, well 
satisfied with existing conditions, has no 
more reason to applaud new consolidations 
than Great Britain had reason to applaud 
Napoleon’s armies or the Kaiser’s navy. 

C. & O. Empire. Newest of the railroad 
Empires is the Chesapeake & Ohio, con- 
trolled by Cleveland’s Van Sweringen 
brothers, Oris Paxton and Mantis James. 
In addition to the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
which runs from Norfolk to Chicago, it in- 
cludes the New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
(better known as the Nickel Plate) which 
runs from Buffalo and Toledo to Chicago, 
Peoria and St. Louis, and the Pere Mar- 
quette in the Great Lakes district. The 
vital unit in the enlarged system would be 
the Erie road (New York City, Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago), stock of 
which the Van Sweringens already control. 
Last year the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission held up a merger of the Nickel 
Plate and the Erie. The undiscouraged 
Van Sweringens are now trying to sell the 
same idea except that it has a Chesapeake 
& Ohio instead of a Nickel Plate label. 

A considerable portion of the C. & O. 
merger would be accomplished if the Van 
Sweringens were given permission to oper- 
ate as a unit, lines which they already con- 
trol separately. Their plan is well oriented 
with that of the B. & O. and probably con- 
tains little that could not be amicably ad- 
justed with the New York Central. But 
the C. & O. scheme is probably just as dis- 
pleasing to the Pennsylvania. as the B. & O. 
scheme, though the Pennsylvania has thus 
far made no public statement. 

Should the Van Sweringen consolidation 
be approved, the Brother Emperors would 
reign over some 13,000 miles of track with 
a valuation of about $2,500,000,000. 

I. C. C. Preparation of separate plans by 
the B. & O. and C. & O. marks the end of 
fours years of conferences in which the 
rival eastern railroads have unsuccess- 
fully tried to set up a four-system layout 
satisfactory to all. The Railroad Powers 
have to arbitrate their differences before a 
Railroad World Court—the Interstate 
Commerce Commission—and before this 
notoriously deliberate government body 
the eastern rail problem now lies afresh. 
Both B. & O. and C. & O. have promised 
to take over whatever short lines the 
Commission may recommend and have 
also asked the Commission for whatever 
constructive criticism it may feel like giv- 
ing. But whatever the Commission may 
do will be done only after prolonged dis- 
cussion, including public hearings at which 
the New York Central and Pennsylvania 
will doubtless be heard. Far-reaching are 
the B. & O. and C. & O. proposals, but 
they can be considered only as first steps 
in long and delicate negotiations. 
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New Haven’s Pelley 

To U. S. railroads last week came 
another important 1929 shift of execu- 
tives. Previous noteworthy changes in- 
volved the Southern Pacific. They were 
the retirement of William Sproule as 
president, succession of Paul Shoup to the 
presidency, and the resignation of Hale 
Holden from the Chicago, Burlington & 
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Quincy to become chairman of Southern 
Pacific's (New York) executive com- 
mittee. 

Last week’s alteration concerned the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford, which 
has been operating without a president 
since the resignation (Nov. 27, 1928) and 
death (Dec. 7, 1928) of the late Edward 
J. Pearson.* To the New Haven presi- 
dency went John Jeremiah Pelley, from 
the presidency of the Central of Georgia 
Railway Co. 

President Pelley found his new railroad 
in better condition than it has been for 
many a year. In 1928 the New Haven 
began paying regular quarterly dividends 
on its common stock for the first time 
since its over-expansion in 1913. 

From Georgia to New England is a 
long step, but President Pelley was step- 
ping even farther than that. He was born 
in 1878 at Anna, Ill. He began railroading 
as Illinois Central station clerk at Anna 
(1899). There followed many years, 
many promotions, until, in 1924, he be- 
came vice president in charge of opera- 
tions. In 1926 he left the Illinois Central 
to become president of the Central of 
Georgia—an Illinois Central subsidiary. 
No salary statement was given out by 
the New Haven. It is believed that Mr. 
Pelley received $40,000 a year as head of 
the Georgia road. 

Able, thorough-going (when he took up 
golf six years ago, he broke 80 during his 
first season) Mr. Pelley has had many a 
knotty problem as Central of Georgia 


*Duties of the president were attended to by 
Board Chairman Edward G. Buckland. 


president. During 1927, gross revenue of 
the Central of Georgia decreased about 
$4,000,000 or 13.15%. There was a dis- 
turbing drop of 25% in passenger business 
and an even more disturbing drop of 10% 
in freight business. Both passenger and 
freight revenue continued to fall during 
1928, although their decline was not so 
precipitate. No fault of Mr. Pelley’s how- 
ever, was this unfortunate situation. It 
resulted chiefly from the collapse of the 
Florida boom and the increase in motor 
traffic. 

Mr. Pelley is succeeded in the Central of 
Georgia by Albert Earl Clift, senior vice 
president of the Illinois Central. 


— ee 
Hotels 


Pride of the Bowman-Biltmore hotel 
system is Manhattan’s Biltmore. Pride of 
the United Hotels Chain is Manhattan’s 
Roosevelt. Soon Biltmore and Roosevelt, 
already next-door neighbors, may be 
financial as well as topographical com- 
panions. For last week, widely, convinc- 
ingly rumored, was a Bowman-Biltmore- 
United Hotel merger that would create a 
$50,000,000 hotel chain with more than 
100 units, with over 20,000 rooms. 


United Hotels Co. Twenty-five hotels 
owned, 33 controlled, comprise the U. S., 
Canadian and West Indian hotels in the 
United Hotels Co. system. Head of 
United is New York-born Frank A. Dud- 
ley, versatile organizer. He left his Niagara 
Falls law office to serve in the New York 
State Legislature. He organized the 
Buffalo & Niagara Falls Railway. He 





For Mutual Profit 


America’s outstanding success in world business is due 
to two mighty forces; the untiring energy of the Ameri- 
can business man and the unbounded confidence of the 
investing public in the stability of American business. 
The intermediary of these two great forces is the 


Investment Banker. 


Through him, Governments, Municipalities, Industrial 
Corporations and Public Utilities are able to find in- 
vestors whose funds make possible continuous growth 


and expansion. 


Through him, the investing public is afforded the 
opportunity of participating in America’s great busi- 
ness development through bond and stock investments. 
The great responsibility imposed upon us as Invest- 
ment Bankers makes it necessary to accept for financing 
only those corporations which can pass the rigid test 
of our underwriting department. 


Our 48-page booklet, “A Record of Corporation Financ- 
ing,” (sent on request) proves the character of our issues. 


AC.ALLYN*» COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Investment Securities 


CHICAGO 
67 W. Monroe St. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
415 So. 2nd Ave 


NEW YORK 
30 Broad St. 


ST. LOUIS 
418 Olive St. 


BOSTON 
30 Federal St. 


Dime Bank Bldg. 





PHILADELPHIA MILWAUKEE 
Packard Bldg. 110 Mason St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
405 Montgomery St. 


DETROIT 








HotTeLtMAN DUDLEY 


To the late great Harriman: “I don’t care 
much for railroads.” 


organized the Electric City Bank, then 
went to the Pacific Coast and organized 
the North Coast R. R. An even more 
famed organizer, the late great Harriman, 
offered him a job, but, “No,” said he, “I 
don’t care much for railroads.” Back to 
New York State he went. He had decided 
that Albany had no hotel worthy of the 
State capital. He built the Ten Eyck. 
Later, his second hotel—the Onondaga, 
Syracuse—was built. Then came _ the 
Benjamin Franklin in Philadelphia, the 
Bancroft in Worcester, Mass., the Presi- 
dent in Kansas City, the Prince Edward 
in Windsor, Canada, the Roosevelt in 
Manhattan and many another. 

Bowman-Biltmore. Smaller than the 
United but considerably more metropol- 
itan is the Bowman-Biltmore chain. Man- 
hattan units are the Commodore, Belmont 
and Biltmore. Extra-Manhattan units in- 
clude the Westchester Biltmore, the 
Sevilla of Havana, the Miami Biltmore in 
Florida. Head of Bowman-Biltmore is 
John McEntee Bowman, lover of horses, 
master of showmanship. 

Hotelman Bowman, a_ product of 
Toronto, got his first job in a Yonkers 
haberdashery. After hotel-clerking for 
some time in the South and the Adiron- 
dacks he went to work in Durland’s Riding 
Academy, Manhattan. When Durland’s 
passed a rule that the riding masters had 
to wear uniforms, John Bowman rebelled, 
resigned, set up his own small academy. 
He had few horses and little cash but the 
venture was prosperous enough when he 
left it to take charge of wines and cigars 
in Gustav Bauman’s oldtime Holland 
House. When Bauman put up the Bilt- 
more in 1912, Bowman was its manager. 
When, ten months later, Bauman died, 
Bowman took over the hotel. After nurs- 
ing the Biltmore through a _creditor- 
threatened infancy, Bowman began his 
expansion and soon additional Biltmores 
joined the family. 

From the Bowman flair for the spec- 
tacular comes many a story. Example: 
Two years ago a delegation of foreign 
hotel men visited the Commodore. Why 
not, thought Mr. Bowman, show them 4 
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using oxygen gas.. 


OUR years ago the Kentucky Oxygen- 

Hydrogen Company made a proposal 
to what is probably the largest single- 
plant user of oxygen gas in America — 
a proposal based on an entirely new 
conception of merchandising oxygen to 
large industrial users. 


After eight months of thorough in- 
vestigation—covering also the per- 
sonnel and financial status of the 
Kentucky Oxygen-Hydro- 
gen Company—the propo- 
sal was accepted and a 
contract executed for the 
user’s entire requirements 
of oxygen gas. 


The next proposal was 
made to a leading railroad 
and accepted in three 
months. A third contract 


was closed in four weeks. 


Savings of $75,000 
Cited By One User 
All companies holding this 


type of contract report sub- 
stantial savings over any 









previous contracts — one customer esti- 


mating his savings in one year at approx- 
imately $75,000. 


Equally worth-while economies are being 
effected in the amount of gas consumed. 


To date all such administrative contracts 
have been confined to the vicinity 
of one of the Kentucky Oxygen-Hy- 
drogen Company’s plants. Now the 
corporation is prepared to negotiate 


administrative contracts at 
any point in the country. 


Correspondence is invited 
from two plants using 


4,000,000 feet or more of 
oxygen annually. You will 


deal only with principals. 
Address: 


Walter Girdler, President 


Kentucky Oxygen-Hydrogen Co. 
Incorporated 
LOUISVILLE 
: 7 r 
Subsidiaries 
STANDARD GAS PRODUCTS CO. 
OF ALABAMA, Incorporated 


COMPRESSED ACETYLENE CO. 


Incorporated 


VOGT PROCESSES 
Incorporated 
THE HELIUM COMPANY 


Incorporate 
(The Only Commercial Helium Plant in the World) 
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Convertible bonds and preferred stocks offer a practical 
solution to the problem of 
. . . obtaining adequate, fixed income, while 
. . . securing opportunity to participate in 
potential common stock appreciations. 


Convertible 


& oa 
Securities 


The more desirable common stocks are selling 
at levels at which they yield relatively small 
dividend returns. As a result, it is difficult to 
choose investments with appreciation possibilities 


which give immediate and adequate income. 


A Brochure discussing this problem, and 
the extent to which convertible securities 
help to solve it, has been compiled by us. 


A complimentary copy may be had upon request. 
Ask for Booklet 143 


George H. Burr & Co. 


57 William Street, New York 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL INVESTMENT CENTERS 








In responding to an T 
advertisement, say you saw it in IME 








BIOLOGY 
PHYSICS ANCIENT LIFE 
CHEMISTRY PSYCHOLOGY 


NEWS = LETTER 


If your business is affected by 
scientific changes read this unique 
weekly. It rushes to you within 
fourteen days all vital news in every 
branch of science. Science News- 
Letter is written in alight, entertain- 
ing style. It is issued to no one but 
individuals and libraries. Many 
times the advance scientific informa- 
tion contained in this weekly gives 
the reader a most advantageous 
jump on his business situation. 


—be it the pronunciation of 
Chaliapin, the spelling of a 
puzzling word, the location 


Whatever 

Your  Rixeeenprerepamasete 
Question Femara 
Webster’s New 
International Dictionary 


Contains an accurate answer. 
452,000 Entries, 2,700 Pages. 
12,000 Biographical names, 
32,000 Geographical subjects, 
6,000 Itustrations. Regular 



































and India Paper Editions. - Introductory Offer—$1 for 

Write for specimen pages, [ mepicint 13 weeks ENGINEERING 

ee HEALTH 2191 B St., Washington, D. C. RADIO 
G. & C. Merriam Co, | HEREDITY AVIATION 








Springfield, Mass. 








typical U. S. spectacle? So he put up a 
tent in the Grand Ballroom of the Com- 
modore, covered the floor with sawdust, 
secured sideshow freaks and wild animals 
from his circus friend John Ringling. 
When the delegation arrived, it walked 
into a genuine circus, complete even to an 
elephant which the Commodore’s freight 
elevator had safely transported. 


o— 





Lower Seats 


Seats on the New York Stock Exchange 
rocked uncomfortably when the market 
declined last week. In the first sales of 
quarter-seats, 16 quarter-seats sold for 
$109,500 each, making a whole seat worth 
approximately $440,000. Before the re- 
cent 25% increase in the Exchange’s 
membership, the price of a seat had 
reached $625,000. 

Last week there remained 2704 new 
seats yet to be filled. Their value will 
probably skip up and down with the 
nervous pulse of the market. 


eee ee 
Back-to-Back 


At No. 140 Broadway, Manhattan, 
stands the home bank of Guaranty Trust 
Co., U. S. billion-dollar bank. At No. 31 
Nassau St., Manhattan, stands the home 
bank of National Bank of Commerce, U. S. 
almost-billion-dollar bank. Should a ghost 
with the gift of flitting through walls flit 
through the rear wall of Guaranty Trust 
and continue flitting, it would flit through 
the rear wall of National Bank of Com- 
merce. For these two great U. S. banks 
stand back to back. Between them they 
own almost the entire block bounded by 
Broadway and Nassau, Cedar, Liberty 
Streets.* 

Last week came announcement of the 
long-rumored merger of Guaranty Trust 
and National Bank of Commerce (TIME, 
Feb. 11). Probably a skyscraper will 
soon be erected on the joint site. With 
Guaranty Trust already fourth largest 
and National Bank of Commerce ninth 
largest among U. S. banks, the merger- 
bank will pass National City and Chase 
National, will stand as largest U. S. bank, 
as first U. S. bank with assets approxi- 
mating two billions. From the stand- 
point of capital and surplus the merger- 
bank will be also world’s largest. From the 
standpoint of deposits and total assets, 
London’s Midland Bank Limited is larger 
—almost a two-and-a-half-billion dollar 
bank. Other British banks with larger de- 
posits are Lloyd’s and Barclay’s and ap- 
proximately equal in deposits are West- 
minster and National Provincial. 

Vital statistics of Guaranty Trust, of 
National Bank of Commerce, are: 

Nat’l Bank 


Guaranty Trust of Commerce 
Capital oi. $40,000,000 $25,000,000 
Surplus .....$50,000,000 $40,000,000 
Deposits ...$836,505,877 $672,943,890 
Total 
Assets $1,049,597,112 $934,000,000 
Combined 
DU ae eee $65,000,000 
ot ee ee $90,000,000 
eee $1,509,449,767 
Total Assets... .$1,983,597,000 


A large, round sum is two billions, diffi- 
cult to comprehend. Not until the U. S. 

*Sole property not owned is New York Clear- 
ing House, Nos, 77-83 Cedar St. 
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entered the World War did Congress ap- | 
propriate as much as two billions per an- 
num to run the Government. As recently 





Myron C. TAYLor 


U.S. banks are getting bigger. 


as 1900 there were only two billions of 
U. S. currency in circulation. 


Morgan Banks. Both Guaranty Trust 
and National Bank of Commerce have con- 
nections with the House of Morgan, with 
the Morgan influence especially strong in 
Guaranty Trust. It was the late great 
Morgan Partner Henry P. Davison, who, 
in 1909, began Guaranty’s period of swift 
expansion. Thomas W. Lamont and George 
Whitney are present Guaranty Morganites. 
President of Guaranty Trust is blond Wil- 
liam Chapman Potter, onetime mining en- 
gineer; Chairman of its Board is swarthy | 
Charles Hamilton Sabin, onetime Massa- | 
chusetts farm-boy. They are brothers-in- 
law, their wives being daughters of the late | 
Paul Morton, Roosevelt’s Secretary of the 
Navy. 

Founded in 1839, National Bank of 
Commerce has a comparatively merger- 
fre: history of steady growth. Its present 
prosperity has resulted chiefly from efforts 
of Board Chairman James S. Alexander, 
Whose son and namesake is second vice- 
president. President is Stevenson Ward. 
Last week there was no inkling as to the 
merger-bank’s officers. 

Stockholder Taylor. It is generally 
believed that Myron Charles Taylor, large 
stockholder in both Guaranty Trust and 
National Bank of Commerce, did most to 
effect the merger. Distinguishing Taylor 
characteristics are a thin-lipped mouth, 
a square-set jaw, a darting eye. Dis- 
tinguishing Taylor accomplishments are 
golf scores (good), horsemanship (good), 
marksmanship (very good). Mr. Taylor 
became wealthy in Lowell, Passaic, | 
New Bedford textiles. He then turned 
from textiles to banking. His close friend 
is the elder George F. Baker. His fame 
was not wide until he became, on Dec. 
28, 1927, Chairman of the Finance 
Committee of U. S. Steel, and with J. 
Pierpont Morgan and James A. Farrell 
formed the present Steel Triumvirate. | 
With Mr. Morgan’s duties partly honorary | 








PHILADELPHIA 
225 SOUTH 15TH STREET 


DETROIT 
BUHL BUILDING 





Up N ear the Head 
of the Table 


Good preferred stocks rank high among investment 
securities because they afford an immediate liberal in- 
come and assure its continuance. 


Current yields as high as 6.50% are obtainable from 
preferred stocks of strong and prosperous Electric 
Light and Power, Gas and Water companies—leaders 
in their fields. 


The stable earnings of these companies, derived from 
indispensable services rendered, safeguard the in- 
vestor's income against interruption. Companies oper- 
ating in this field are protected in nearly all cases 
against competition and unfavorable rates by State 
Public Utility Commissions. They grow with the 
growth of the communities they serve 


Preferred stocks of these companies are, in fact as in 
name preferred investments. For investors who wish 
to assure themselves of an immediate liberal income, 
steadily maintained by stable carnings, these stocks 
are particularly suitable. 


On request we will furnish descriptions of a number of preferred issues 
of leading Water, Gas and Electric companies, which bear our recom- 
vndation. Write for our new Booklet, ‘‘Increasing your Income Return. 





G.L.OHRSTROM & CoO. 


INCORPORATED 
Forty-Four Wall Street, New York 


BOSTON 
30 FEDERAL STREET 


CHICAGO 


LOS ANGELES 
650 SOUTH SPRING STREET 


MINNEAPOLIS 
BAKER BUILDING 


ST. LOUIS 
LIBERTY CENTRAL BUILDING 


MILWAUKEE 
425 EAST WATER STREET 





231 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO 
RUSS BUILDING 
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and Mr. Farrell absorbed in production, 
Mr. Taylor may well claim to speak for 
U. S. Steel. But, though he occupies the 
position of the kate, great Elbert Gary, he 
has by no means continued the Gary tradi- 
tion of frequent fiscal comment and pro- 
found public prophecy. 


— a 


Ford & The World 


At Fort Myers, Fla., last week, Motor- 
man Henry Ford talked of a world-wide 
Ford factory system. Said he: “I am frank 
to admit that I am an internationalist.” 
He predicted Ford plants in France, in 
Russia, in Ireland, in South America and 
in other (unspecified) countries. 

Russian plans depend upon the approval 
of the Soviet Government which, however, 
has already rejected one Ford proposition. 

“Tt seems that the Russian government 
gained the impression that we wanted a 
slice of Russia or something like that,” 
said Mr. Ford. “As a matter of fact, we 


want to help Russia. We want to help 
all foreign countries!” 

The Federal Radio Commission last 
week refused to permit Mr. Ford to build 
six radio stations for communication with 
his worldwide plants. 








A 
> 


Roosevelt No. 1 


The most recent arrival in the automo- 
tive field is the Roosevelt eight, product 
of the Marmon factories in Indianapolis. 
The first Roosevelt rolled off the end of 
the assembly line last week. After being 
admired by Marmon officials and workers, 
it was shipped to Geneva, Switzerland, to 
uphold Marmon prestige at the Inter- 
national Automobile Show. 





— . 


Sol Cheered 


Meeting in Manhattan last week, U. S. 
paper makers vigorously endorsed the 
often-proposed 13-month calendar with 28- 





YOU TELL US WHICH IS WHICH 





One gentleman is the metropolitan business man; the other, equally accomplished, 
is the smaller-city business man. These two dress alike, conduct their business 
alike. They have substantially the same habits, the same outlook. 

The smaller-city business man has just as lively a sense of what’s what as his 


companion. He’s never out of touch with the large centers. 
Like his prototype in the large city he likes to have the checks he uses carry 
an indication of his substance, his standing, and the standing of his bank. 


For this good reason, banks in every part of the country are using La Monte 
Safety Paper—the standard in check paper . . . Already the majority of banks of 
the large metropolitan area have adopted it. And its use among banks in other 


cities is growing by leaps and bounds. 


A good paper. . . distinctive . . . substantial .. . dignified . .. gratifying the 
quite natural desire of the business man. And safe. Protected on both sides against 


mechanical or chemical erasures. 


The metropolitan business man and the smaller-city business man alike have 
a right to distinctive checks. Open your check book now —look at your checks. 


If they have wavy lines 
across them your bank 


—progressive and alert 
— is furnishing La Monte 
Safety Paper. George La 
Monte & Son, 61 Broad- 
way, New York. 


“LA MONTE 
NATIONAL SAFETY PAPER 


day months and an extra summer month, 
Sol. “Inconsistencies” in the present cal- 
endar, they agreed, should not be “toler- 
ated.” 

Many were the reasons why the weight 
of paper opinion should back a year of 13 
months. Calendars, for example, would 
have more pages. In millions of extra 
pages would be added new tonnage to 
paper consumption. Furthermore, calendar 
sales would leap and bound. The public 
would become calendar-conscious. Persons 
not acquainted with the new calendar 
would miss wedding anniversaries, birth- 
days, holidays. 

Moreover, every railroad would have to 
scrap its time tables and publish new ones 
telling how on the fourth of Sol, No. 3456 
stopped only when flagged and that there 
would be special excursion rates from Sol 
14 to Sol 21. 

Per capita consumption of paper should 
also increase. Careless school children and 
flighty stenographers would spoil countless 
sheets headed January 29 or August 30. 
Busy executives would dictate letters be- 
ginning, “Yours of the 3oth instant re- 
ceived and contents noted.” Thus paper 
men saw paper-profits. One of the con- 
vention delegates suggested as a campaign 
song for the new movement, ‘Will you 
love me in December as you did in Sol?” 


Chicagoans last week discussed a pro- 
posal to put Chicago on Eastern Standard 
(New York) time. Exponents of the 
change argued that Chicago and New York 
should have the same financial hours. Ob- 
jectors argued that Chicago would have to 
put its clocks two hours ahead of the pres- 
ent schedule when New York goes on day- 
light saving time, early risers would get out 
of bed in darkness. Furthermore, keeping 
time with New York would involve time 
conflicts with Chicago’s nearer friends, 
Omaha, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Kansas 
City. 

a ee 


Index 


Oil Committee. Election of R. C. 
Holmes, President of Texas Corp., to 
head a committee of 80 oil-executives 
was last week announced by the Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute. The Holmes 
committee is charged with the difficult 
and vital function of determining some 
method of restricting oil production. The 
main committee is divided into four re- 
gional committees: 


Pacific Coast, headed by K. R. Kings- 
bury, President of California Standard 
Oil. 

Gulf Coast, headed by George S. Davi- 
son, President of Gulf Refining Co. 

Interior, headed by W. C. Franklin, 
Vice President of Tidal Oil. 

Mexico and South America, headed by 
E. J. Sadler, President of Creole Petro- 
leum. 

Holland Profit. The Holland Tunnel, 
vehicular toll tunnel beneath the Hudson 
River, is making money at a rate which in- 
dicates a $5,000,000 profit for 1929. Last 
year’s profit was about $3,600,000, and 
1929 traffic has shown a 25 per cent In- 
crease. Tunnel profits are shared jointly 
by New York and New Jersey to repay 
State construction costs. 
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SCIENCE 


St. Elmo on Pike’s Peak 


Blue flares appeared upon the frozen 
summit of Pike’s Peak one evening last 
week. Residents of Colorado Springs, Col., 
at the mountain’s base, wondered if some 
foolhardy tourist had climbed up through 
the snow and was helpless. Soon the lights 
died away and the people of Colorado 
Springs went to bed. Next night there 
were more blue flares, and the next. A 








plane went up and soared around the peak | 


but spied no man. Scientists finally ex- 
plained that what had been seen was St. 
Elmo’s fire, the luminous effect of static 
electricity discharged from Pike’s Peak’s 
rough summit.* 


vee ent 


Mine & Metal Engineers 

The American Institute of Mining & 
Metallurgical Engineers is enjoying vicari- 
ous profit from the oncoming U. S. Presi- 
dency of Mining Engineer Herbert Clark 
Hoover. He was, in 1920, president of the 
Institute. 

Mr. Hoover recently declared that engi- 
neers could transform the national thought 
ip 20 years. 

That became the text of a fervid speech 
by Dr. George Otis Smith, retiring presi- 
dent of the Institute at its annual meeting 
in Manhattan last week. Cried Dr. Smith, 
who is also director of the U. S. Geological 
Survey: “It is the engineer who has given 
to the world of industry a new momentum. 
He it is who can best chart the trend of the 
new social order. The best engineering is 
necessary in erecting the city of today. 
Why not in governing it? The whole struc- 
ture should be built, equipped and operated 
by engineering standards.” 

Therewith the Institute officials unveiled 
a bronze bust of Mr. Hoover, their 
Phoebus, their Balder. It rests in their 
Manhattan sanctum. 

Thus the happy prospect of the engi- 
neers. Concerning the present prosperity 
of their business they had a few hard facts 
to tell each other. 

Gold. The U. S. still has $2,000,000,000 
worth of gold underground. During the 
next 20 years $800,000,000 will be mined. 
—G. F. Loughlin, U. S. Geological Survey. 

Tin is the most practical and economical 
metal for preserved food containers. The 
U. S. uses 8,000,000,000 tin cans yearly. 
They are made of sheet iron thinly coated 
with tin. Tin is getting rarer. It is subject 
to a peculiar corrosion which is contagious. 
One rotted piece of tin can infect another. 
Museum coins and other alloy articles 
frequently suffer an epidemic. The risk 
of human poisoning from tin’s disease is 
very remote.—C. ZL. Mantell, Pratt In- 
stitute, 


Potash. The Texas Panhandle and 
southeastern New Mexico contain great 


deposits of potash (fertilizer constituent) | 


worth mining commercially. This was 
guessed, is now confirmed by W. B. Lang 
et al. of the U. S. Geological Survey. 

Aluminum shaving cream tubes get 
_ *St. Elmo’s fire is not to be confused with 
jack-o’-lantern (friar’s lantern, will-o’-the-wisp, 
lgnis fatuus), which, often seen in swamps, is 
- phosphorescence of decaying vegetable mat- 
er, 

















In this swift age 


save yourself investment time and 


worry this way 


An airplane rushing a busy executive to an 
emergency engagement is but an outward indica- 
tion of the fast tempo at which we live today. 
In other ways—less dramatic, perhaps—you try 
to make every working hour count for more. 
But possibly you haven’t realized how much 


time and worry you can save in the all-important 


matter of investing your money. The National 
City Company, for instance, maintains offices in 
over 50 American cities to-furnish quick invest- 
ment contact with busy men. At any of these 
offices our representatives will gladly help you 
check over your present holdings or select ad- 
ditional investments. Their recommendations are 
backed by over 115 years of National City 
experience and all that this implies in the way of 


financial knowledge and sound judgment. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


OFFICES IN 50 AMERICAN CITIES. INTERCONNECTED BY 11,000 MILES 
OF PRIVATE WIRES. INTERNATIONAL BRANCHES AND CONNECTIONS 
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sticky because the alkali of the creamed 
shaving soaps react with the aluminum 
containers. First the tubes swell, from the 
hydrogen evolved by the chemical re- 
action. Then as the corrosion continues 
tiny holes develop through the aluminum 
and the cream oozes out.—H. V. Churchill, 
Aluminum Co. of America. 


—©—_ 


Mrs. Byrd’s Land 


Commander Richard Evelyn Byrd, last 
week, and for the first time since he came 
to fame, made public tribute to his wife. 
It was 14 years and a month after they 
were married. He, in Antarctica, had just 
flown over and claimed for the U. S. un- 
known land in the Pacific Quadrant* of 
the continent, between his base on Ross 
Sea and Sir George Hubert Wilkins’ base 
on Weddell Sea. The region is south of the 
long-known Alexandra Mountains and the 


*Cartographers divide the South Polar regions 
into Pacific, Australian, African and American 
Quadrants. The Pacific Quadrant is between the 
o9oth and 1Soth lines of west longitude. 








Byrd-discovered Rockefeller mountains, a 
great stretch of rumpled iciness. 

When Byrd returned to Little America, 
his base, he was meditative. Finally he 
said: “I have named this land after the 
best sport and noblest person I know, one 
who has borne the brunt of all my ad- 
ventures and to whom the credit belongs 
for anything I may have accomplished. 
This new land will be Marie Byrd Land.” 

The soft formality of that statement 
expresses something in Commander Byrd 
which the press, while hailing his exploits 
scientific and otherwise, has found it hard 
to understand. Byrd the explorer, Byrd 
the grown-up Boy. Scout, have obscured 
Byrd the romanticist, who now, in his 
wife’s name, is recorded on the map of the 
world. 

When they walk abroad in Boston, 
where in her father’s old brick house in 
Brimmer Street she lives during his ex- 
ploring absences, or in Winchester, Va., 
where Byrds have long had their homes, 
Commander and Mrs. Byrd usually march 
side by side with their four children 
(Richard Evelyn Jr., Evelyn Bolling, 


() 


Back of the Answer 


In determining the economic 


value of an industrial enterprise 


The American Appraisal Com- 


pany brings the same reliance 


upon facts alone, the same me- 


ticulous consideration of every=- 


thing relevant, the same unbiased 


judgment that for years has dis- 


tinguished American Appraisals 


as the most authoritative. 


THE 
AMERIGAN APPRAISAL 


GOMPANY 


A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 





Katherine Agnes, Helen) ranged behind 
them. In their home he has a ceremonious 
way of listening to her. He stands before 
her, heels together, tall slim body bent 
deferentially towards her. That was the 
way he used to stand when, as naval lieu- 
tenant and Harvard undergraduate, he 
courted her. It absorbs her into the Byrd 
tradition, reminds her of his bright an- 
cestor, Henri of Navarre, Henri IV of 
France. 


She has a token of the 250-year Byrd 





© International 


Mrs. Byrp 
She helps to explain him. 


tradition, as precious as her wedding ring. 
It is a ring of old white gold set with dia- 
monds. Two hundred years ago it belonged 
to Evelyn Byrd, “the fairest flower’ of 
Colonial Virginia, who, when she was pre- 
sented at the Court of St. James’s, met 
the gallant Earl of Peterborough. They 
fell in love and became engaged to be 
married. But when Evelyn Byrd returned 
to Virginia, her father flew into a rage. 
The Earl was a Catholic. The daughter 
of a loyal Church of Englander might 
never marry him. The lovely Evelyn died 
at 30, of a broken heart.* 

When her son Richard Evelyn Jr. grows 
up and finds himself a wife, Mrs. Byrd will 
give Evelyn Byrd’s ring to the new bride, 
just as, 14 years and a month ago, she re- 
ceived it from her mother-in-law, Mrs. 
Richard Evelyn Byrd Sr., who still lives 
tranquilly at Winchester. . . 

The discovery of Marie Byrd Land 
seemed likely to mark the end of Byrd 
explorations by air this year in Antarctica. 
Ice floes were closing in at the approach 
of antarctic winter. Last week the supply 
ship Eleanor Bolling was hurrying from 
New Zealand to succor the base bark City 
of New York in the fast-packing Bay of 
Whales. 


*See STRUGGLE: THE Lire or COMMANDER 
Byrp—Charles J. V. Murphy—Stokes ($2.50), 
most recent biography of the man. Commander 
Byrd tells practically nothing of his ancestors 
or his private life in Skywarp—Putnam ($3.50). 
Skyward is his only published book. His Navi- 
gation of the Air is a thick pamphlet. He has 
in manuscript a book on philosophy. 
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AERONAUTICS 


Packard-Diesel Motor 


Packard Motor Car Co.’s President 
Alvan Macauley last week said that by 
the end of March he would be manufactur- 
ing the new Packard-Diesel airplane 
motor. That will be a milestone, the first 
Diesel-type (oil-burning) airplane motor 
developed in the U. S. 

When an internal combustion motor 
operates it generates heat. In practically 
all automobile motors the heat is diffused 
by circulating water. Water takes up 
room and has weight. Weight and bulk 
have little importance in ground motor- 
ing but in flying they form a great handi- 
cap. Air-cooled motors are lighter and 
preferable for the air. 

Hence the development of the radial 
air-cooled airplane engine. In this type 
3. 4, 5, 6, 7 or 9 cylinders radiate like 
spokes from a common centre. Each cylin- 
der bristles with thin metal fins which 
absorb the engine’s heat and spread it to 
the cooler air. 

The great designer of radial air-cooled 
engines is Charles L. Lawrence, now presi- 
dent of Wright Aeronautical Corp. There 
are no patents on the basic design, so more 
than a dozen U. S. motormakers are pro- 
ducing them. Most famed are the Wright 
Whirlwind* and Cyclone, Pratt & Whitney 
Wasp and Hornet, Warner Scarab. 

The great handicap of the radial engine 
is that its spreading cylinders create wind 
resistance and so slow an airplane’s speed. 

The ordinary motorcar engine, with its 
4, 6 or 8 cylinders set in a line, or its 6, 
8 or 12 cylinders arranged in a deep V, has 
much less wind resistance than the radial 
airplane motor. Cooling by water requires 
bulk and weight, yet many a large and 
powerful plane uses Packard and Curtiss 
water-cooled models. 

The only large air-cooled “in-line” air- 
plane motor is the remodeled Liberty, 
now made by the Allison Engineering Co., 
Indianapolis. 

However, small 4-cylinder air-cooled 
“in-lines” are beginning to be manufac- 
tured in the U. S. Small gadabouts demand 
them. Among those already tried out satis- 
factorily are the Dayton Bear, American 
Cirrus, Aeronautical Products Scorpion, 





‘De Havilland Gipsy, National Aero 


Cameron. 

All these motors use gasoline for fuel. 
It must be a high-grade gasoline. And it 
is expensive. A cheaper fuel, such as fuel 
oil, is desirable. So research has been 
going on. Diesel engines burn fuel oil. But 
Diesel engines are ponderous. Packard's 
triumph is that its engineers have designed 
a light-weight Diesel-type motor that 
burns cheap fuel oil efficiently, and is 
ar-cooled. Although it is a radial, its in- 
vention gives promise of an “in-line” 
alr-cooled successor. 


> 


Flights of the Week 


Costes y. LeBrix. Last week Dieu- 
donné Costes and Joseph LeBrix, onetime 
friends who became grumpy enemies while 
flying around the world together (Time, 


*Wright aeronautical stock has been selling 
for $275 a share. Directors last week declared 
4 100% dividend. 





















pb OWER and fuel re- 


sources are the outstanding 
guarantee of economic produc- 
tion. The Buffalo region has a com- 
plete variety of such resources . . . gas, 
coal, oil and water, all from lasting and plen- 

tiful sources. 


Buffalo has at its door the largest single hydro-electric 
development in the country. The cost of power for indus- 
trial use in Buffalo and the Niagara frontier averages the 
lowest of any industrial center on the continent. 


And water, in addition to the generation of power, is 
most plentiful. Industries whose needs encompass filtered 
water, will find that Buffalo offers an uninterrupted sup- 
ply at a rate of 42 cents per 1000 cubic feet. 


If your production requirements include varied, plentiful, 
inexpensive power, investigate Buffalo, unequalled center 
of industrial enterprise. 


ASK 


—the M&T -Peoples Trust Company for com- 
plete information concerning Buffalo and the 
Niagara frontier,—the bank that matches natural 
advantages with an active interest in your indus- 
trial growth. 
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The UNITED OPINION of our 
staff and 34 other recognized 
authoritiescan give you informa- 
tion on the securities you hold 
which is safer, surer, and more 
profitable than you can obtain 
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ABOOK THAT SHOULD BE IN THE HANDS 
OF EVERYONE INTERESTED IN INVESTMENTS 

TRE first book to be pub- 
lished giving a clear comprehensive view 
of the Oil Industry, including a brief 
history of petroleum from the discovery 
of the original Drake well, up to the 
present day. Written in the language of 
the man in the street to give a vivid 
understandable picture of the entire In- 
dustry and its producing, refining and 
marketing methods. So that anyone may 
judge for himself the value of that 
comparatively new, and fast becoming one 
of the most preferred and profitable 
means of investment—the Oil Royalty. 
Profusely illustrated—a storehouse of 
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Oct. 24, 1927), started to fly from Paris 
to France’s Indo-China. Their flights were 
separate and bitterly competitive—for the 
glory of first covering the distance in five 
days. 

Flyer LeBrix was the more forehanded 


© International 


DIEUDONNE COSTES 
LeBrix past Tunis? A fine to-do! 


in the race. He took off from the Istres 
Airdrome near Marseilles, long before 
dawn of a freezing day last week. He was 
well over the Mediterranean towards 
Tunis when press despatches reached 
Flyer Costes at Paris. 

Costes raged and rushed to Le 
Bourget field outside Paris. Mechanics 
warned him that his motor was not in 
perfect tune. No matter; he would go. 
And as night set in he pulled his controls. 
The motor stuttered yet lifted him clear 
of the ground in a slow ascent. He barely 
cleared some telegraph wires, a_ village 
church steeple. At Bondy Forest, only a 
few miles from Paris, the motor failed 
altogether and his plane clattered among 
the trees. In the rip-up he strained his 
leg, the only leg left him by the War. 
Helped to the ground, he exclaimed: “This 
is a fine to-do! I wonder how far LeBrix 
is by this time?” Joseph LeBrix had 
passed Tunis, was almost in Cairo. 


In Dieudonné Costes’ rueful exclama- 
tion was all the chagrin of frustrated 
egotism. 

Late in 1927 the two men, eager and 
friendly, flew across the South Atlantic 
to Port Natal, Brazil. Thence they hopped 
about South America. There were official 
receptions, accolades, photographs. It was 
noticeable how they jostled each other to 
get into the front of the pictures. 

At La Paz, Bolivia, Flyer LeBrix could 
constrain himself no longer. It was at 
the French minister’s reception to them, 
and before that formal throng he loudly 
complained that his companion was 
making himself the hero of the flight. 
The Latins there were vexed with his 
apparent unmannerliness. 

They flew to Washington where, at the 
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Dhis complete 
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personal affairs 
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A ten years of research, we are 

glad to announce the revised $ MY 
FINANCES $—the loose leaf plan. Noth- 
ing complicated—just a simple, common 
sense method that is scientifically correct. 

An entries chart tells you instantly 
just where to make entries. Numbered 
check columns make incomplete entries 
impossible. 

It’s easy—and fascinating to keep your 
records this way. It permanently abolishes 
all trouble with your Income Tax Return. 
$ MY FINANCES $ will take care of all 
your sources of income in a logical way. 
It will more than pay for itself the first 
year in keeping tabs on deductions from 
your income tax alone. 

No matter what system you are now 
keeping, it will pay you to look into this 
one. It is NEW, INGENIOUS yet 


SIMPLE; the most perfect system ever 
offered the public. 
obsolete. 


Makes all others 





Lies 
Flat 
Genuine Cowhide, $6.75 
Fabrikoid, $4.75 
Complete 
Sheet size 814x544 
Investigate for yourself. Ask your 
stationer to show you $MY FINAN- 
CES $ revised. Note the exact name— 
the name with the dollar sign. If he 
hasn’t it in stock, he will order it for 
you. Or else you can send to us direct. 
Your money will be refunded, if you are 
not satisfied. 
TRUSSELL 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
104 Cottage Street 
Poughkeepsie New York 
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My Finance? 
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French ambassador’s, Joseph LeBrix tried 
to punch Dieudonné Costes’ nose in the 
American manner. The French foot-fight- 
ing against the one-legged flyer manifestly 
would have been dastardly. For appear- 
ance’s sake they restrained the show of 
their animosity as they flew across the 
q U. S., as they sailed by ship to Japan, as 
again they flew across Asia and Europe, to | 
Le Bourget Field at Paris. And there Flyer | 





} LeBrix had his great say. It was, harshly: 
“At last I have finished being valet to 
Costes.” | 


Canada to Cuba. George W. Halde- 
man, who in 1927 flew with Ruth Elder 
from New York almost to Europe, last 
week took a Bellanca plane at Windsor, 
Ontario, and flew without stopping to Ha- 
vana—1,404 miles in 12 hr., 56 min.—the 
first non-stop flight between Canada and | 
Cuba. 

Publisher Van Lear Black of Balti- | 
more was flying over Southern Egypt last 
week on his gadabout trip from England 
to Cape Town. 


indies | 


Lindbergh’s Jobs 

Especially after his engagement to Am- 
bassador Dwight Whitney Morrow’s 
daughter Anne (TrMeE, Feb. 25), the rumor 
grew that President-Elect Hoover would | 
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MY give Col. Charles Augustus Lindbergh a Geared to 1929 Speed 
Toth- sub-Cabinet job. The rumor vexed Mr. 
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positions with the Daniel Guggenheim 5 y etter gus. M1 
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which he is also a trustee) ; with the Trans- | 1929 the greatest possible economy, con- 
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Which he is a colonel. For flying from Long | 
Island to Paris he received $25,000 from 
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creaks a little, but the spirit which the 72 W. Adams St., Chicago bein 
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OF FOREIGN TRAVEL INC the superb acrobatics of the only living appl 
actor who is also a great athlete. He has Supplying Electricity does 
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Photographer Henry Sharp, 
Allan (Robin Hood) Dwan, and Costume 
Designer Maurice Leloir, who has illus- 
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a Denver office where he filled inkwells be- 
cause in odd moments he broke furniture, 
stood on his head. In a stock company 
and later as a juvenile on Broadway he 
found that public disorder could be profit- 
able. In 1907 he married one Anna Beth 
Sully, daughter and heir of a soapmaker 
who stipulated that Fairbanks must super- 
intend his boiling grease-vats. Six months 
later Fairbanks returned to the stage, was 
divorced in 1918, married Mary Pickford 
in 1920. Once, locked out of his room in 
the Plaza Hotel, Manhattan, he climbed 
up the face of the building. In Hollywood 
he is called “Doug,” his wife Miss Pick- 
ford. Social leaders, they dance only with 
each other. She looks after the family ac- 
counts. After making his first picture, The 
Lamb, for the old Triangle company for 
$2,000 a week, he developed a type of 
film’ peculiar to himself, spent $700,000 on 
The Three Musketeers, almost as much on 
Robin Hood. Other famous ones: The 
Nut, The Thief of Bagdad, Don Q, The 
Black Pirate, The Gaucho. 


ectpellibeesiane 


Ned McCobb’s Daughter (Pathe). 
Sidney Howard wrote the original play 
which, produced two years ago by the 
Theatre Guild in Manhattan, was notable 
for powerful, quick sequences of plot. 
Translated into pictures, the story of 
Carrie Callaghan’s (Irene Rich’s) effort to 
shield a family name from the combined 
ravages of a cowardly philanderer (her 
husband) and a likable criminal (her hus- 
band’s brother) is just as effective as it 
was on the stage. That the intention of 
actors, author, and director is rather to 
excite the spectators than to say anything 
much about human life or motives, keeps 
the piece from being more than a pro- 
gram picture but does not keep it from 
being an unusually good one. Best shot: 
Irene Rich offering revenue agents some 
apples from a pile which, although she 
does not know it, conceals the body of 
another, a murdered, revenue agent. 
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The Ghost Talks (Fox). Funny mys- 
tery-pictures are usually pleasanter enter- 
tainment than serious ones, and you would 
think that a newly-wed Negro couple in a 
haunted house could be pretty funny. 
But, somehow, in this hauntie the fun is 
not red-hot. The alternate strand of the 
story concerns Charles Eaton as a boy de- 
tective blundering into the capture of some 
bandits, a familiar rigamarole which never 
had much drama in it and has long since 
been worn bare of comedy. 


eae Vena 


Strange Cargo (Paramount). When 
the lights went out in the saloon and 
Richard Barclay, owner of the yacht, made 
noises indicative of throat trouble, a mys- 
tery began which threw suspicion on nearly 
everyone on board, until Sir Richard’s 
body was found in a suit of armor, and a 
wriggling Hindu was apprehended as the 
murderer. People who, buy scare-stories 
in drug stores should like this in spite of 
the defective sound-synchronization which 
made the lip-movements of the perform- 
ers resemble those of dummies in an elab- 
orate ventriloquy act. 





Dean Hampden 
(See front cover)* 

When John Drew died in July 1927, the 
deanship of the U. S. stage passed from 
the Drawing Room to the Library. It 
might have gone into the Bed Room, but 
aging David Belasco had long since carried 
his pawkiness beyond the point where he 
could command respectful attention. Be- 
sides, vague though the title is, the Dean 
of the Stage should be an actor, if possible. 

The Barrymores, though actually of 
Hampden’s age (John is now 47; Lionel, 
50; Hampden, 48) seemed too young. 
Otis Skinner seemed ruled out by his hos- 
tility to the Actors’ Equity Association. 
So Walter Hampden really had no rival 
as “Uncle John” Drew’s successor. 

As if to seal the investiture, The Players 
unanimously elected him in October 1927 
to succeed “Uncle John” as their president. 
And last fortnight another seal was added 
when Manhattan’s Lotos Club hailed 
Actor Hampden as guest of honor and 
made speeches about him. 

Since 1870, the Lotos Club has consid- 
ered itself and been considered authori- 
tatively epicurean in personalities as well 
as gastronomics. Paderewski and Oscar 
Wilde, Mark Twain, Alfred Emanuel 
Smith, Mary Garden and Andrew William 
Mellon, are some of the figures who have 
been honored, variously, with its cocktails, 
terrapin and oratory. The senior Oliver 
Wendell Holmes attended in 1883 and 
punned for the lotophagi six times in one 
hour. 

There are, of course, a great many 
people who feel that Actor Hampden has 
been Dean for a number of years. And 
there are plenty of other people—O Neill 
addicts and the like—who believe that any 
man who can take Shakespeare seriously 
must be full of stuff and bombast. What- 
ever the case, Actor Hampden. would be 
the last to worry about it one way or 
another, and last week found him proceed- 
ing comfortably into the third month of 
his second triumphal revival of Cyrano de 
Bergerac, with his own company, under his 
own direction, in his own theatre. 

Dean Hampden is the only actor-man- 
ager, in the sense of the term as it was 
applied to such as Edwin Booth and Rich- 
ard Mansfield, in the U. S. today. He is 
the financial and artistic force behind every 
play shown in the Walter Hampden Thea- 
tre on upper Broadway. A beardless pa- 
triarch, aged only 48, he follows his profes- 
sion with perhaps sterner self-discipline 
but with more self-consciousness than his 
brothers, Paul, John, and Malcolm, have 
developed in following their respective pro- 
fessions of painting, law and literature. 

Hampden is the Dean’s middle name. 
His family name is Dougherty, the ““Dock- 
erties” of Brooklyn. The first boards he 
trod were in the Brooklyn Polytechnic 
Institute, where he was a gangling “Shy- 
lock” in itchy whiskers at the age of 16. 
He had a year at Harvard and another 
year, to experiment with his bass-baritone 
voice and a certain flair for the ’cello, in 
Paris. 

His interest in the stage predominated, 


*By Artist Truman E. Fassett 
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for your hand! 


For sampfes of 8 most popu- 
lar pens and booklet, “Per- 
sonality in Handwriting’ 
send 10¢ to Esterbrook Pen 
Co., Dept. T, Camden, N. J. 
, Brown Bros.,Toronto, 


The ROSE TREE OF CHINA (Prunus Triloba) is 
the most beautiful and showy of all small trees. It 
begins to bloom before the leaves appear in the 
spring being literally covered with very double 
rose- ike pink flowers. Asan ornament from early 
spring until late fall it has few equals. This sym- 
macteicady formed, graceful little tree grows usually 
to a height of but 8 feet, and is attractive as a speci- 
men or when planted in groups or shrub border. It 
is hardy and easily grown, and no lawn is so small 
that room can not be found for at least one of these 
wonderful trees. Many who have seen it declare it 
to be the most beautiful tree they have ever seen. 
The rose-like blossoms make fine cut flowers. 

Choice trees for $1.00 each; 3 for $2.50, by 
parcel post, postpaid. 
SPECI AL For SOc extra we will include 

three small TULIP TREES—fine 
ornamental shade trees with tulip-like flowers. 

Our stock of trees will not last long at these low 
prices. Order now and state when you want trees 
shipped. CATALOG FREE. BURGESS SEED & 
PLANT 422 R.T-; RG, MICH. 
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however, and he was wise enough to know 
that this took study, too. His father, a 
judge, had stipulated that if actor he must 
be, he must be a Shakespearean actor. He 
went to England and in 1901 joined the 
Shakespearean company of Sir Francis R. 
Benson as a “walking gentleman.” For 
three years he trouped and in that time 
played 70 parts. Then he set out for Lon- 
don. There he found an engagement with 
Harry Brodribb Irving, son of the late 
great Sir Henry. He was playing Laertes 
when his big chance came: Mr. Irving fell 
ill. The next day London’s dramatic critics 
hailed a new Hamlet, only 25 years old, a 
prodigy. 

He returned to New York in 1907 carry- 
ing a manuscript by Charles Rann Ken- 
nedy. It was The Servant in the House, 
but no producer would chance it. So 
Walter Hampden made his U. S. début in 
The Comtesse Coquette with Alla Nazim- 
ova. The following year he found a 
producer for his imported ‘script, with 
memorable results. He had to resort to 
special matinees and Saturday morning 
performances to get his Hamlet before a 
Manhattan audience, but he persisted. He 
did Romeo and Macbeth, too. Since 1918 
his place in the theatre has been his 
own. 

When one is a tall, serious person with 
a scholarly background, a person whose 
attitude and diction are deemed worthy of 
a medal from the American Academy of 
Arts and Letters, it is difficult to find parts 
that will satisfy oneself and at the same 
time busy the box office. Art is art, but 
one cannot give Shakespeare all the time. 
Lack of funds to assemble proper support- 
ing casts hampered several Hampden ven- 
tures, but finally, in 1923, he hit upon Poet 
Brian Hooker’s translation of Cyrano. 
That somewhat mystical, fourth-dimen- 
sional architect, Claude Bragdon, helped 
“set” a production which was attracting 
standees within a week. 

Perhaps it is ironic that a high tragedian 
should have to fall back upon Cyrano’s 
gasconnade and buffoonery for the bed and 
board of his art. But, even as Cyrano cries 
after the duel with Valvert: “As I end the 
refrain, thrust home,” so perhaps there 
never was a neater thrust than when 
Walter Hampden, whose heart is on nobler 
things, offered Rostand’s sentimental hero 
to the sentimental U. S. public. Cyrano 
profits have enabled him to try Capon- 
sacchi and An Enemy of the People. Next 
year he may try something by Benavente, 
or perhaps Chekhov’s Uncle Vanya. 


Offstage, Dean Hampden ceases at once 
to be a Great Actor. On spring and au- 
tumn evenings he hurries from the theatre 
to a late train for White Plains, N. Y. 
There his Franklin car is waiting and he 
drives rapidly northeast into the night. 
In the morning he may be seen puttering 
in baggy clothes around his shingled house 
near Ridgefield, Conn., weeding the gar- 
den or playing his fair game of tennis. 

His wife was Miss Mabel Moore of the 
oldtime Benson company. She has played 
all things for him, from “Desdemona” to 
“Voice Offstage.” They have two grown 
children—Paul, 21, and Mary, 18—neither 
of them stagestruck. 


New Plays in Manhattan 
Maurice Chevalier. This keen, young, 
handsome French song-singer has long 
been a good reason for a trip to Paris. 
Now he has come to the U. S. Primarily 
he came to make motion pictures but, 





Maurice CHEVALIER 


In Paris, young men used to have fun. 


while the operator is changing the reels, 
Mr. Ziegfeld has captured him for that 
Midnight Frolic which Mr. Ziegfeld in- 
sists is “atop” the New Amsterdam Thea- 
tre. Best songs: about Valentine, and M. 
et Mme. Elephant. 

The U. S. has nothing of its own quite 
like Chevalier. He effervesces songs and, 
with fleeting pantomime, gives them the 
quality of fine etchings slightly caricatured. 
Having risen from the streets of Paris 
he has the wistfulness of their shadows. 
The Paris music-halls have given him a 
touch of rowdiness. The War, in which he 
was wounded and captured, left him with 
unbridled spontaneity. 

The Chevalier costume—un smoking 
(dinner jacket) and straw hat—is a ves- 
tigial remnant of the days before the War 
when, as Guest Contributor William Bo- 
litho of the New York World says: 
“Young men dressed like this in the eve- 
nings and had fun. ... Look at Che- 
valier’s queer straw hat with the same 
shiver as you see the Cap of Liberty stuck 
up in Tammany Hall, or the Crown of 
England. There is human history in it.” 

Seas 

Pleasure Bound. The time-worn criti- 
cism that girls are overstressed and under- 
dressed in the modern revue is met by the 
Messrs. Shubert in their latest effort. A 
girl-show which also brings forth Phil 
Baker, Jack Pearl, Shaw & Lee and Fred 
Hillebrand, may be accounted a balanced 
production. Moreover, besides all the 
homebred curves and complexions, there 
is a spick-and-Spanish dancer named 
Rosita Moreno. 
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Kibitzer. Fannie Brice, playing Cleo- 
patra, once described herself as ‘‘a bad 
woman but good company.” Kibitzer is 
that sort of play. Structurally it has its 
weaknesses, but as an evening’s entertain- 
ment there is no better bargain of its kind 


on Broadway at the moment. It is a Jew- 
ish Lightnin’. 

The story, which deals with a kosher 
lamb in Wall Street, is of little moment. 
It is transcended by a shrewd and faith- 
ful character study. The blundering scio- 
list who looks over mankind’s shoulder in 
the game of life and seeks to direct the 
play of each card at last has been caught 
and held by the theatre’s three walls. Even 
the attempt to make him noble has been 
renounced. He is revealed ridiculous and 
poignant. 


To this réle Edward G. Robinson, one 
of the authors, gives a finely shaded per- 
formance. Mr. Robinson has for several 
years been playing snarling caitiffs in the 
wave of crime plays. His transformation 
into the well-meaning meddler of Kibitzer 
reveals him as the possessor of an unusu- 
ally clear sense of comedy values. Alexis 
Polianov, Eugene Powers and Hobart 
Cavanaugh also are worthy of mention, 
and Producer-Director Patterson McNutt 
is to be credited with a steady-handed job. 

a en 

Let Us Be Gay. Francine Larrimore, 
last seen in Chicago, easily carries Rachel 
Crothers’ new play on her frequently- 
shrugged shoulders. The plot—a divorced 
couple’s reunion brought about by his at- 
tractions for another girl—contains no 
weighty situations. The Crothers dialog 
is blithe if not brilliant. 

— 

Flight. Twenty years ago this would 
have been great to read in a hammock. 
Now, however, even maiden aunts who 
still believe in Santa Claus realize that the 
stork is just a bird, so it doesn’t quite 
come off. It is the old one about the girl 
who flirts with a man to win a bet. She 
also flirts with another man, with no 
money up. By the end of the second act 
she knows which one she loves but she 
doesn’t know which one is the father of 
the prospective arrival. It all comes out 
all right, however, and there are plenty of 
epigrams. And it really isn’t so absurd as 
it sounds, thanks to a brilliant perform- 
ance by Actress Miriam Hopkins, who 
seems to become a better actress with 
every new play, while growing not one 
whit less personable. 


a wee 


The Broken Chain. To the tempo of 
a chant Playwright William J. Perlman has 
set what might have been a stirring tale 
of oldtime Judaism v. Modern Life. Mary 
Fowler and Frank McGlynn do their best 
but the result is pretty heavy. 


— co 


Harlem. Not the traditional trouble 
between black and white but the everyday 
quarrelling between black and black is the 
theme of this newest of plays hung on the 
Black Belt. The story has the active drama 
of guns and crime and the passive drama 
of frustration. It is played remarkably by 
an all-but-one Negro cast. 


eens eee 


Airways, Inc. Novelist John Dos Pas- 
sos, always penetrating, has spent much 
of the force of this play about down-trod- 
den aircraft workers, by trying to cover 
too much territory. Best scene: the 
strikers fighting the police. 
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Days that you want to remember! 


2 pond it seem a pity to let this 
season's fun slip into the shad- 
owy corners of memory? 

Must that happen? Is there nothing 
you can do to prevent it? 

How would you like to be able to re- 
live. ..at any moment you wish... many 
of the good times that this winter is bring- 
ing you? 

Perhaps there are toboggan patties. 
Perhaps you are skiing or skating or hik- 
ing on snow-shoes. Maybe your chief 
delight is a good old-fashioned sleigh- 
ride. And how easy it is to get enthusi- 
astic about these sports when congenial 
friends enter into them with you. Prob- 
ably a long while has passed since you 
enjoyed yourself so much. 


The lasting thrill of movies! 


But the best of friends must separate and 
good times pass, never to return. Carry a 
Ciné-Kodak with you. Take movies of 
these happy moments. Then as long as 





Simplest of Home Movie Cameras 


Caught forever in a 
wonderful movie that you 


make yourself 


you live this winter's high spots may be 
repeated as often as you wish. Your Koda- 
scope will project them on your own silver 
screen as you sit in your own living room. 
Once you have taken Ciné-Kodak home 
movies, the days that you want to remem- 
ber are impossible to forget. 

No special skill is necessary. With the 
Ciné-Kodak, home movies are no more 
difficult than snapshots. You send your 
films to us for developing, the cost of 
which is included in the price you pay for 
them. Everything has been made easy. 
Unbiased by the precedents and prejudices 
of professional cinema camera design, the 
men who made still photography so sim- 
ple have now made home movie making 
equally simple for you. 


Movies in COLOR! 


They have gone further. Today, another 
Eastman development — Kodacolor — en- 
ables you to make home movies in full 
color. With the Ciné-Kodak f.1.9, a filter 
and Kodacolor Film, you make the most 
beautiful Jivéng portraits of your family 
and friends. You simply use a color filter 
when making or projecting Kodacolor. 


Ciné-Kodak 


All this and more the Ciné-Kodak 
home movie outfit brings you. For 
instance, you are not limited to the 
films you take yourself. Kodak Cine- 
graphs, 100-, 200- and 400-foot reels 

of comedy, travel and cartoons, are avail- 
able at your dealer’s. They cost $7.50 per 
100 feet and become a permanent part of 
your film library. 

Go now to any Ciné-Kodak dealer and 
ask him to show you a home movie outfit 
—Ciné-Kodak, Kodascope and _ screen. 
Such an outfit may be had for as little as 
$140. Also use the coupon for a booklet 
that gives more of the details. 


_EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


Dept. 193, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me, FREE and without obliga- 
tion, the booklet telling me how I can easily 
make my own movies. 


Name_ 


Address malibtapeenatipestiidntcteal oe ae ene 


City _—_ : 29 











Camels come to the aid of the party - + + any party 


where the main idea is to be joyous and carelree. 


CAMELS 


Tobacco 
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